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By L. T. MEADE. Now Ready. 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY.). . . . . By Ameria E. Barr, 
CoNcLUSION. .. J Author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” &c. 
MINISTERING CHILDREN’S SL EAGUE. By the Countess oF MEATH 
THE vO ee GIFT % Sy Samus. Cox! Sk 
Curistmas Homi ty} : 
LIONS’ PROVIDERS .... . . .. . By Tue Riversipe Visitor 
WAIFS AND STRAYS... . . . « By the BisHop or BepForp 
SOME WATER-WORLD WON DERS . By the Rev. THEoporeE Woop’ 
iit wee MA SS Gay... By L. To Meee 
ae LOUISE .”. «= ..%. » . By Mrs. Francis G. FairHFULL 
DESERTED... 0 + aguas, #, <0: By Wee Preston 
LIFE’S LONG BATTLE W ON . + +» « « .« By Epwarp GarreTT, 
CoNcLUSION. . | Author of ‘ ‘Occupations of a Retired Life,’’ &c. 
THE GREATNESS OF HIS POWE R > WNT gr 
Sunpay EveNINGS WITH THE ae by the Rev. By Waben 


POETRY—LOYALTY ... So » e « © es « % By Mary Harrison, 800 
A CHRISTMAS STORY Beicce Stee ey ate . By Litca Horr 812 
A WALK ON A WINTRY NIG HT: 0. exe! « 6 4 By Foe Fivereneaes 


OUR ANNUAL SURVEY. Se : 
TITLE-PAGE, INDEX, &c. 
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ESTAB. 1780. 
PRIZE MEDAL, EDIN. EXHIB., 1886. 


 W’00 TWEEDS, CHEVIOT & 
SAXON 





Carriage paid. Any length cut. 
s Write for Patterns, stating, 


* For Purchase.” 
A’00 TWEED &c., Manufactured from 
y your own Wool. As 
DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER FIRMS, WE RETURN 
EACH CUSTOMER’S GOODS MADE OF ALL HIS OWN WOOL. 
Write'for Patterns, stating, “‘ For Manufacture.” 


7 A’00 TWEEDS, “Se, Exchanged for 


Wool on payment of 
Reduced Manptnctaring Charges. Write for 
Patterns, stating, “‘ For Exchange.” 


R. HOUSTON & SONS, Manufacturers, Greenock. 


FOR 


Mutual Life Assurance 


NATIONAL 


See New Prospectus, page 17, 
for particulars of ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE POLICIES, com- 
bining LIFE ASSURANCE AT 


MINIMUM COST with Provision 
for Old Age. 


PROVIDENT | 





48,GRACECHURCH ST., 
LONDON. 


Institution. 





KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 








Ss. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all 1 Glass of all Descriptions. 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver. 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


NO HOUSE COMPL ETE WITHOUT THEM 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory—LONDON, E. 





Edward Parrish by contract transferred the manufacture of his 
Syrup to SygurrE «& Sons. The public are cautioned that a 
number of interior imitations (differing in composition) are sold 
as Parrisli’s. ‘To obtain the original preparation sold for the last 
30 years by SQUIRE & SONS, purchasers should ask for 


SQUIRE'S 
CHEMICAL 
In Bottles 2s., 3s. 6d., & 6s. each. FO O D 


FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


OF AGENTS OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 
SQUIRE & SONS, Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OAKEY'S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine > oy ~~ Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY Q* SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Thneey and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 








GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, | 
USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 


THE BEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


SAVORY & MOORE 
LONDON, y- 27" 5- 








Dane 
ACC 


CALICO 


ARE THE BEST 
Sold by all Drapers 
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Eaurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, B.C O., by the 10th of ach mc 
nfexaas PRLREANE chth donply eatint: the ind tone that characterises the seesnsberdoan 6000609 Galieeled ser 
paksbasdganet wiedertake teancter all, nor to be responsible for the return of MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 





TIME Tries 
ALL THINGS: 


COCKS’ 

The Newest and Best Food, ex contains in the purest form every 
element for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust 
and invalid alike. 

The Lancet and the British Medical Journal say :—‘‘The pre- R EA DI NG 
paration is excellent.” os 

L R-A DO Takes the place of Cornflour, HAS STOOD THE 
Arrowroot, &c.,which possess est OF TIME. 


’ no fiesh-forming constituents whatever. Iti is quite as palatable 

and more _ digested than any of these starchy compounds. First introduced to the Public in 1789. 

It can be used A the same form and for the same purposes. It this year celebrates its Centenary. 

Purchasers are oe a tosee 

iF DOR iii tics: cet FLoR-ADoR, past 100 years the BEST SAUCE cer asouten 

and not any R-A thereof bearing a somewhat similar name, qaved tor fish, Geuth, Chena, Ghadies, Geentan, Oe 
inferior qualities being often substituted for the sake of extra — y STavien, Se. 
rofit. Ask your Grocer for a free sample, or the FLORADOR N.B.—The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, 
D COMPANY will supply 3 sample packets post-free for 10d. viz. :—Charles Cocks’ signature on a white ay 


DEPOT— across the Reading Arms, on the Orange 
17, Southampton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


JRISH LINEN GOLLARS. Sirv.e%ic2: 
Collars, 4s. =. per doer. Eample White Shirt, Linen Fittings, BAL DWIN 4 Wa K 'S 
. 6d., 48. 6d., 53) 6d., 6s. , ittin 


. each. Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per dozen. HICHLAND WOOLS 


IRISH DAMASK evsrue.| FINGERING WOOLS 


Snow white, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each. Fine Double Damask Y - : 
Table Cloths, Snow white, Fern and Rose pattern, 3 yards long, Fi Bes N - VEST WOOLS 
2 yards wide, 8s. 6d. each. Nursery Diaper, 44d. per yard. Real ian | SHETLAND WOOLS 
| Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per J , y AN 
Se Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard. ‘Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. | \ % Nara \ : In Creat Variety 
per 0Ze: nN - > 


Trish iti? Handkerchiefs.| \) | ==: WOOLS 














es’ Size, 2s. 3d., Hemstitched, 2s, lid. per dozen; Gent's 
Size, 3s. 6d., Hemstitched, 4s. 11d. per dozen. 

Samples and Price Lists Free to all parts. \ a) 

ALL PARCELS SENT CARRIAGE PAID, REF er- ZS 


IRISH TWEEDS. passed’ cr sirenein, 


gong and style. New patterns now ready, 27 inches = ESTABLISHED 1836 “Nest [ areans | HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. @ 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


G. R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 
AD SA th SOR 
POSS SHSSSSSSSSSCOOSOOOS 


“GRAND PRIZE” 


(THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION) 





Ried WaIW a@710020 





CELEBRATED AWARDED TO 


Shute @|PRICE’S Coy 


Lancet. 


“ They fit penne. and are far superior to all 


_ consis cee CANDLES, NIGHT LIGHTS, GLYCERINE, 


(Signed) Marre Roze. 


Newest “Va R Greatest TOILET SOAPS, &c. 
Inyenticn Novelty. 
Patent 


The only ‘‘Granp Prize” bestowed on any 
IAGONAL SEA 
un 0! tout Rng wes BRITISH MANUFACTURER 
Perfect ne Ea Guaranteed wear. of these articles. 
are of worthless imitations. Every 








PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, and MANCHESTER. 
Si 











“MARY HOWITT. 


in AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITT. — 
With Portraits and Numerous Illustrations. 


The ATHEN ZUM says :— 
** A smaller work than this might have told all 


_ that is permanently interesting to the public about 


Mrs. Howitt and her amiable and talented husband 
—for it is really a memoir of both that we have here; 
but the work contains so much pleasant remini- 


_ seence and appropriate anecdote, that its redundances 


ean readily be excused. . . . It was a hard-working 
and honourable literary life that the Howitts led 
during nearly half a century.” 


The ACADEMY says :— 
“‘One of the most companionable books of our 
time. There is a nameless charm in holding con- 
verse with one who has lived in our own world, and 


~ who can yet tell us how her mother met Dr. Johnson 


well as literary and religious career. 


and Miss Burney. The genial presence of the author 
makes the atmosphere of the book fresh and fra 

+; and to learn to know her as we know her here 
is to enrich life with a new delizut. These volumes 
are pleasant to look at and to hold and are beauti- 
fully printed.” 


The TIMES says :— 

"We have greatly enjoyed the frank and simple 
narrative, and we have been interested in hearing 
much we never knew about two of our oldest and 
dearest literary friends. Howitt and his wife are 
com, ged associated with all that is enchanting in 
rural England.” 


The STANDARD says:— 


“It is simply one of the most charming pictures 
of still life that has appeared for a long time.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

“In such simple, graceful words as befit the 
introduction of her mother’s life, Miss Howitt 
prefaces a worthy record of a sincere and loveable as 
Altogether 
this eeeerephy contains some of the pleasantest 
and sincerest work we have had for many a day.” 


Mrs. Walford in PICTORIAL WORLD says :— 


“For the calm quiet minds of those who are 
descending the vale of life, this is an ideal book.” 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says :— 


«© A book — —e away ma fear of mag Power te 
More common than many people imagine. Many who 
have no fear of death dread aid age. They are tired 
of battle and burden; ag are afraid that courage 

endurance will not hold out. These two lived 
within sight of a hundred, and the calmest and most 


_ golden of their days seem to have come latest.” 
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Pwo! Vols., teay 


THE LIFE OF 


RICHARD STEELE, 


By G. A. AITKEN. 


With Numerous Portraits. 





Atheneum.——‘‘ Mr. Aitken’s ‘ Life of Steele’ is a 
remarkable instance of what may be accomplished 
by industry and perseverance he work has cost 
its author many years of labour and research, and 
the time has certainly not been misspent. We are 
confident that all who are interested in the history 
of that epoch will be grateful to him for this 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Steele, 
his contemporaries, and his times.” 


Academy.—‘‘ Rarely, indeed, has a work of bio- 
graphy issued from the press showing a greater 

esire for accurate information on all points left 
previously in doubt, or a better good fortune in 
obtaining the facts which had eluded the search of 
earlier inquirers. It will be a difficult task for wm f 
subsequent labourer to glean from the fields whic 
his latest biographer has passed through.” 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Every chapter, every page 
even, is sown with the traces of patient investi- 
gation. It will remain that, in a plain and unaffected 
style, Mr. Aitken has written a biography of Richard 
Steele which is unsurpassed for its exhaustive col- 
lection of material and for its patient pertinacity of 
inquiry.” 

Spectator.—‘* The careful student will not find, we 
believe, anything wanting in this Life which it was 
possible for the most painstaking research to dis- 
cover. It would almost seem that nothing remains 
to be done by any future writer in favour of this 
delightful essayist. To know all about Steele that 
ean be known, the student must go to Mr. Aitken.” 


Times.—‘* They will prove an invaluable and 
inexhaustible treasure-house for all who are inter- 
ested in the facts and materials in any way. relating 
to Steele or his distinguished contemporaries,” 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ We can honestly recommend 
Mr. Aitken’s biography. He has done his work 
most exhaustively, and the result is the production 
of this really important addition to the libraries of 
all lovers of English literature.” 


Standard.—‘“‘ With a persistent patience which 
cannot be sufficiently praised, Mr. 
attained results which cannot be overvalued.” 


World.—‘‘ The harvest of many years’ patient 
wide-ranging research. . 
all that Steele wrote about himself, all that his 
contemporaries wrote about him, all that posterity 
has said about him.” 


St. James’s Gazette—‘ Mr. Aitken’s Steele, has © 


stirred some of our pleasantest literary memories.” 


Scots Observer.—‘‘ The two volumes may be said to 
contain the first and the last biography of Richard 
Steele. It would, indeed, be impossible to praise 
too highly the spirit in which Mr. Aitken has set 
about his task, or to exaggerate the diligence which 
he has displayed in its execution.” 





Wu. ISBISTER, Lomrep, 15 & 16, Tavistoox Srreer, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C. 
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he prescribes does not lower, 
system.” Book (128 pages) with 
and rapidly cure OBESITY 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA, 





for all affections of the 
























































" Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. ; 
: : SORE THROATS, MV) wi CHEST, { 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH BRONCHITIS, LUNGS. ; 
i i Re ded by th test ~ 
Gambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, |b "ciicatauthorities, including (1 o-ofm i B SnSS 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. StR MORELL MACKENZIE. - : ssn : 
Children's e T3. |. gilomstivoned; : TRADE Sold in Boxes, 1s. id., wy ALL CHEMISTS, : 
a ies’. a jes’ .. .. ; : 
Gent’ . Gent . 4 P 
= "BY Appia tothe aucen ia the Empress 2 3 THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE C0., 
iS a < rick of Germany. 4 ’ 
nd 4 Mota FLOBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST MARK. 52, Bread Street, Cheapside. (6021¢ 
re q = i “ Telegraphic Address: ‘Linen, Belfast. J ananannna9009909.009 ananns 
ry y + 8 
11s e 
: © Two Splendid Gift Books, NERVOUS 
~ SEVEN SHILLINGS ¢ SIXPENCE EACH. 
er Nearly 900 Pages. Extra cloth, gilt edges. T 
aft : 
= The Good Words Volume for 1889. " 
c Containing P ULV — im Se Aly ORL Rea 
P GALVA ZLTS for the cure o 
OS ie AP agen Lratt. DISEASES have received Testimonials from three 
ge HE 3 y. By pase Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and the lead- 
- eT ari pear By G. Maxvmutz Fexx. Ving Physicians of Nine London Hospitals, includin 
3 And Important Contributions by over Forty Members of the Royal College o 
= » The Duke of Argyll. | Bishop of Peterborough. | Physicians of London. 
3 _ Mir R. S. Ball, LL.D. Bishop of Ripon. The DistTrEssinc Symproms of NERVOUS 
Sie Baronet | RARER ee Nene ae aa 
_ Josep. omson. ean oO oucester. RHEU)? M, 8S y. ‘ 
ve » Prof. T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. | Dean of Westminste: EPILEPSY, &c., are speedily removed by means of 
as | Comdre. Markham, R.N. George Matheson, D.l). | PULVERMACHER’S World-Famed Galvanic Belts, 
is- | Dr. J. G: Macpherson. J. Stuart Blackie, LI. |). | which convey the electric current direct to the affected 
ns ' Arminius Vambéry. Marcus Dods, D.D. parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
Lis Andrew Lang. Henry Allon, D.D, the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
at ; &e., &e. symptoms of premature waste and decay. 
“: WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. Dr. C. HANDFIELD JoNES, F.R.C.P., F.R.S, Physician to St. 
nd i eee Mary’s Hospital, says:—‘‘I am satisfied that Mr. PULVER- 
r i II. MACHER 2 wees ent ee —— in the field of 
ot a y sci 7 serves to meet wi ev encol 
1g a % The Sunday Magazine Volume for 1889. ment from the professional and ecleutilic men.” 7 — 
3 Containing Three New Stories. _ For Full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
j : ‘“GALVANISM: NaToure’s CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
cs RS greene s anaeY. a A. E. Barr.] v aan Eaunay,” Post aly oda 
A . By Hessa Srrerron. 
Of » LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. By Epwaxp Garner. PULVERMACHER’S 
And Important Contributions by GALVANIC ESTA BLISHMENT, 
’ Bishop of Bedford. The Riverside Visitor 
ch 3 ; 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
as | 4 en —— ; — Mark Gay Pear . Established over Forty Fears, 
a ‘Dr. Samuel Cox. Sarah Doudney. io Nainples and Price Lists, 
nt s — W. G. Blaikie, D.D. Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A I R i SH CAM B R { C post free. 
@; » Alex. Raleigh, D.D. Augusta Webster. 
Lis > Rey. E. J. Hardy, M.A. S.A. Tipple. PO CKET HAND KERCH I EFS. 
ty ' W. Garrett Horder. Henry A. Harper. Cataren'e no 1 | Homeanenet= ‘a 
" CORev. J. Reid Howatt. The Editor. = flares senacoencc mai i 9a Cente’ en 
as 4 i &e., &e. Also every description of Linen Goods, 
os THE IRISH LINEN & LACE CO., 
4 WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. BR.DGE ST., BELFAST. 
: NOW READY. Telegraphic Address—“ Bixacnworks,” Belfast. 
r ’ 
if PRICE SIXPENCE. : 
ne A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE To Subscribers to “‘ The Sunday Magazine.” 
ch “ 


The “ Sunday Magazine” Christmas Story. 
By L. T. Means, 
Author of “‘ Daddy’s Boy,” &. 
Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 


_ 18BISTER4CO,, LUTD., 15416, TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


























CLOTH CASES 
For Binding this Year's Volume can be had of all 
Booksellers, price 1/4, or direct from the Publishers, 


15 & 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.¢, 
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rite Barak Science, Story, and Travel. 
In Handsome Bindings. Splendidly Illustrated. 





THREE SHILLINGS AND 


384 Pages. Large crown 8vo. 


“The Story of Chemistry. 


oy. HARo_p Picton, B.Sc. 
ith Preface by Sir HENRY Roscog, LL,D. 
With Fifty Illustrations. 


Leaders Upward and Onward. 
_ Brief Biographies of Noble Workers. 


Edited by Henry C. Ewarr. 
With Eighty Illustrations. 


_ The British Hive; 

And its ee Bees. 

By H. E Magaye. Situ, B.A. 
With 100 Illustrations. 


‘Thy Heart’s Desire: 


A Story of Girls’ Lives. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. 





SIXPENCE EACH. 


Cloth, gilt extra. 


True and Noble Women. 


Edited by Henry C. Ewart. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 


Round the Globe. 


Through Greater Britain. 
Edited , a W. C. PROCTER. 
vith Eighty Illustrations. 


The Romance of Animal Life. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
With Eighty Illustrations. 


Britta: 
A Story of Life in the Shetland Isles. 
By GEorGE TEMPLE. 
With Illustrations by LOCKHART BOGLE, 


Glimpses of Europe. 
Edited by W. C. PROCTER. 
ith 100 Illustrations. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


256 Pages. Crown 8vo. 


_A Band of Three. 
By L. T. Meavz. 
Author of “ Scamp and I,” &c. 
With Illustrations by R. Barwes. 


: King Frost. 
The Wonders of Snow and Ice. 
By Mrs. Tuorpe. 
With Seventy Ilusirations. 


Three Little Heroes. 
-- Wiuure Harpy—Lirrtz Ramsow—Jean Baptiste. 
By Mrs. Caartes GARNETT. 
- With Thirty Dlustrations. 


- Heroes and Martyrs of Science. 
a By Buasr C. Ewart. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 


. Up the Nile. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. 
By H. Mason, B.Sc. 
With Forty Illustrations. 


Nobod ody’s Ni Neighbours. 
‘ With Thirty Ilustrations. 


Be erere cement calito’ to © place emo the best reward 
ere —aeheotnacter — = 





Cloth, gilt edges. 
My Back-Yard Zoo. 


A Course of Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 


Faithful Friends. 
Stories of Struggle and Victory. 
By L. T. Meape and others. 
With Twenty Illustrations by Frencu, Barnes, &e. 


From the Equator to the Pole. 


In the Heart of Africa. By JoszepH Tuomson. 

Climbing the Himalayas. By W. W. Granam. 

The Road to the Pole. By Captain Marxuam. 
With Forty-five Illustrations. 


The Strength of Her Youth. 


A Story for Girls. 
By Saran Doupyey. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 


We Three; a Bit of Our Lives. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Worth a Threepenny Bit,” &e. 
With Thirty Illustrations, 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





_ Wa. ISBISTER, Lruirep, 15 & 16, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








Life and Letters of ‘Phomas Ken, 
Bishop 
ee Majhing and phvenig & 

PLumpTRE, D.D. 
trait, Fac-similes, Bare: numerous Illustrations by 

_ . Whymper. 

_ “The Dean has devoted great labour to this Life of ‘the 
‘good Hen and ‘is and has exhausted almost all that is to be said 
writings. The scheme of the work is broadly 
: msive, embracing more than a mere biography, and 
bie fe imbued himself with the spirit of his 
‘ Everywhere I lucid, accurate, and interesting.”— Guardian. 





: Chea, al Edition. - Crown 8wvo, 5s. 
1 emoir of Alexander J. Ross, D.D., 
Rector of Snelston, sometime Vicar of St. Philip’s, 


he 


Ewing,” &c. With Portrait. 


PA singularly interesting biography. No one can help | 


admiring his singleness of purpose, unwearied Jabour, and 
immense influence for good." "—Saturday Review. 
{In the Press. | 


Just Published. Crown 8wo, 2s. 


“Reason, Revelation, and Faith. 
» By Francis PEEK, Author of ‘‘Social Wreck- 
age,” &e. 


Just Published. Crown 8wvo, 78. 6d. 


preree, Sayings, and Comparisons. 
In Various Languages. Collected and arranged 
|. by JAMES MIDDLEMORE. 
_ “It is a carefally compiled collection.”—Scotsman. 
“Those who wish to read everything interesting on this 
bject had best turn to Mr. Middlemore’ 8 book, which has 
en made into a charming volume.”— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 





ne 
p 








New and Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


tepping Stones. 
_- A Story of Our Inner Lives. By SARAH 
| Dovupney, Author of ‘‘ Thy Heart’s Desire,” &c. | 
| “The characters are real and lifelike.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


of Bath and ae —s <j the | 


Dean of Wan. Wak Po Por- | 


Stepney, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Alexander | 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ature Retribution. 


Viewed in the Light. of Reason and Revelation. 


By the Rev. C. A. Row, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The 


Bampton Lectures on Christian Ev idences,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


aA rey, atest book, which will bring out in a very strong 
careful readers the remarkable discrepancy between 
reticence of Scripture and the confidence with which 


esi cal literature has treated the subject.”—Spectator. 


+ Two Vols. ‘Medium 8x0, Ole. oak : 
The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante. 


Alighieri. A New Translation. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction, Notes, ce. 


Vol. I, Life. Hell, Purgatory. 
Vol. II. Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies. 


“No book about Dante has been published in England that. 
will stand com: m with Dean Piumptre’s. He deserves 
the gratitude of all true lovers of good literature for writing 
it. . We have nothing further to say of it except thai 
take it for all in all, the only fitting epithet we can find for i 
is ‘noble’; and that we do most heartily wish it all the success. 
which it richly deserves.” — Spectator. 





Fifth Thousand, Now Ready. 


The Gospel and the Age. 
Sermons on Special Occasions. By W.C, MAGEE, 
D.D., hay Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6 


|. “The announcement of this volume awakened great ayer. 
| tation. yrs. e may say at once that our expectations have 





been fully realised.”—Church Quarterly Review. 





| Ninth Thousand. 


_ Yoke of Christ. 
y A. W. THoROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
=< el Crown 8vo, 
“Preachers would do well to follow his example, and let 
criticism and science alone for awhile. The six essays which 
make up the volume are the ripe fruit of twenty years medita- 


tion, and they have the ‘ nuttiness’ of age about them.”— 
Saturday Review. 


Now Ready. 


5s. 





Fifth Thousand. Now Ready. 


Everyday Christian Life; 

or, Sermonsonthe Way. By F.W. Farrar, D.D., 

Archdeacon and Canon of W estminster, Author 

of ‘* The Life of Christ,” &e. Crown 8v0, 5s 

“ Altogether a kindly, manly book, meeting a real need of a 

practical, earnest age, in an able, refreshing, and under- 
| Ste andable way.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘A book we can thoroughly recommend... . supplies an 
| excellent model for imitation.”—Literary Churchman. 
Ee 
New and Cheap Edition. 
John Bunyan: 
| His Life, Times, and Work. By JoHN Ltt 
} D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8yv0,. 

7s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the 
immortal dreamer which is at the same time full, accurate, 
| and readable.”—Atheneum. 














BY THE EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 


| Sunday Evenings 
~ with My Children. 


° By tHe Rev. sot Minos WAUGH. 
; With 100 Illustrations. 11th Thousand. 
Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


: “Mr. Waugh has written a book for which we are 
It supplies, indeed, a very pressing | 


y grateful. 
A that has been felt by all companions an 


pructors of children,-and will become a household | 


sure of t value. ”__ Spectator. 


grea 
~ “It will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons | ““") lem.” 
Indeed, we do not remember ! PrOe™m. — 


h eager pleasure. . 


any attempt to provide religious instruction for 


dren to compare with it.”— 
The British Quarterly Review. | 


'The Children’s 
Sunday Hour. 


By raz Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With Numerous IIlustrations. 
Fourth Thousand. 


‘* A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 

| ago educated Christian — nts were at their wits’ 

ends for suitable Sunday literature for their children. 

Mr. Waugh has completely. solved the difficult 

Methodist Times. 

‘*Of much external beauty. Its illustrations are 

produced with as much care as if they were etchings 
or printed from steel.” —7'he Scotsman. 


Square 8vo, 5s. 
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Eno’s “Fruit Salt”. 
Is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. 
It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers, — 
acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious — 
effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, | 
tea and coffee, by natural means; thus restoring the 
nervous system to its normal condition by preventing — 
the great danger of poisoned blood and over cerebral — 
activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 
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IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


PRACTISE STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE: 
WITHOUT IT, YOU WILL FIND YOUR LIFE IS A SHAM! 


Use care in Examining each Bottle of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” or you are liable to have foisted 
upon you a worthless, and occasionally poisonous, imitation. 


, ~ - £ 
Bare ein et eget Wy. SND 


per 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Bath, Sept. 30th, 1889, says :—‘‘I have more than once 
addressed you in, I need not say, commendatory terms of the inestimable virtues of ENO’S ‘FRUIT 7F 
SALT.’ Iam still to the fore, and give you the result of my late visit to Homburg :— a4 


“Before abroad sick people speed, “No; don’t desert your native strand, 
With cheeks so pale and hollow, However great your wealth, 
I wish they would give timely heed For here is ENO close at hand, 
To these few words that follow: Who can restore your health. 


“ Think twice ere you prepare to go “Indeed, my friends, if firm belief 
To Homburg Spa or Kissingen: So placed in facts, that we know 
You'll only find them so and so, You'll stay at home, and find relief 
And all your comforts missing then. In patronising ENO. 





** When I returned from abroad, I saw on every railway and omnibus a glaring advertisement--‘ Good 
morning! Have you used Pears’ Soap?’ and I said to myself— 
“ What matters it a single jot, * But when that face is pale and wan, 
When friend I bid ‘Good morning,’ When aches and pains pell-mell come, 
If certain soap he use or not, I give the best advice I can— 
For hands or face adorning ? ‘My friend! bid ENO welcome.’” 


CAUTION.—Ezamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


i SENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 3.E., BY J, C. ENO’S PATENT. 
“Made in the following Patterns, F RI | N GS 
e viz,— ‘ * 


PLAIN, LACE EDGE, IMPERIAL SPIRES, LILY, VIOLET, HEM-STITCH, &c. 
For Trimming LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 


3. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 
6 
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The Commencement of a New Volume. 
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Tue Eprtor of THe Sunpay Macazrne still rejoices that his platform is that of the Religion 

which is common to all the worshippers of our Lord. He seeks to provide stimulating 

reading for the intelligent Christian family, including its children, calculated to cultivate its 

finer instincts, to brighten its ideals of life, and to ennoble its conduct. It is to serve such 

ends as these that he has arranged with the writers in the following programme for Stories, 

Sermons, Biographies, Social Sketches, Travels, and Psalms of Nature that will appear 
1 the course of the year 1890. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1890. 
Maitland of Laurieston. 
The New Serial Story. 
By Annie §. Swan, Author of ‘‘ Aldersyde,” ‘‘ Carlowrie,” &e. 


To be begun in January and continued throughout the year. 


Rex Raynor, Artist. 
A Story of Sowing and Reaping. 
By Sruas K. Hocktxe, Author of ‘‘ Her Benny,” ‘ Dick’s Fairy,” &e., &e. 


Zoe. Only a Teapot. 
A Story for the Children. The Story of what it did. 
By the Author of By the Author of 
‘Miss Toosey’s Mission,” &e. ‘“‘ With the Dock Sisters,” &c. 


Characteristic Scenes in the Life of our Lord. 
By the Right Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


In the East-End. 
By the Right Rev. R. C. Brzurne, D.D., Bishop of Bedford. 


Saints and Worthies of the Middle Ages. 
By the Venerable F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


Bede. Roger Bacon. Dante. 
St. Anselm. St. Thomas Aquinas. Fra Angelico. 








Pantomime Children. 


By the ArcueisHor or Cantersury and Mrs. Fawcerr. 


Sermons to Young Men. 


By the Rev. H. Monracu Burier, Master of Trinity and Vice-Chancellor of the 


University of Cambridge. 
Christian Citizenship. ] In the Name of the Lord Jesus. 

Suffering and Serving. The Friend of the Sick 

The First Church Missionary | Th 


Old Folks at Home. 


By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, Author of ‘* Daniel Quorm and his Notions, 


The Romances of the Bible. 
By the Rev. Professor Etmsum, D.D. 
A Brave Queen. | A Heroine in Homespun 
How Othniel won his Bride The Whirligig of Time 


Present Day Heroes of the Destitute. With Portraits. 
Dr. BARNARDO. By the Rev. Proressor Briar 
Dr. T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON. By the Rev. Hues Price Hueues, M.A. 
LEONARD K. SHAW. By the Bisuop or Sopor anp May 


&o., & 


The Ministry of Minute Things to our Idea of God. 
By the Rev. W. H. Datuieer, LL.D., F.R.S. 


The Business of Life. 


e Responsibility of Privilege. 


By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Manners Makyth the Man,” &. 


The People’s Boys and their Evenings. 


By the Rev. Canon Taxsor. 
Sermons on Practical Life. 


R. W. Date, M.A., D.D. | The Rev. S. A. Trepre. 
The Rey. Cuartes Berry. Samvet Cox, D.D. 
And others 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS. 
BY 
The Rev. Bensamiy Wavuau. AtexanpeR Macteop, D.D. 
The Rey. J. Rem Howarrt. The Rev. Cuartes Moret 


And others. 
SHORT STORIES. 


L. T. Meape. | Kate Hurton 
66 YVonneE.”’ Lena Tyack 
And others 
ISBISTER. & COMPANY, Loren, 15 & 16, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENPENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AvrHor OF “‘JaN VEDDER'S WIFE,” ‘‘ THE Bow OF ORANGE Rippon,” ‘‘ In SPITE OF HIMSELF,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—UNDER ONE FLAG. 


‘* And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone. 


‘* Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past. 
Not like the men of the crowd, 
Who all round me to-day 
Bluster, or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile ; 
But souls temper’d with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind.” —Arnold. 


‘* Our armour now may rust, our idle scimitars 
en Bec our sides for ornament, not use ; 
Children shall beat our atabals and drums, 

And all the noisy trades of war no more 

Shall wake the peaceful morn.”—Dryden., 





A’ the years goon they bring many changes 

—changes that come as naturally as the 
seasons, that tend as naturally to anticipated 
growth and decay, that scarcely startle the 
subjects of them till a lengthened-out period 
of time discloses their vitality and age 
Between the ages of twenty and thirty, ten 
years do not seem very destructive to life. | 
The woman at eighteen and twenty-eight, | 
if changed, is usually ripened and improved; | 
the man at thirty, finer and more mature | 
than he was at twenty; but when this same | 
period is placed to women and men, who | 
are either approaching fifty or have passed | 
it, the change is distinctly felt. 

It was even confessed by the Senora one | 
exquisite morning in the beginning of March, | 
though the sun was shining warmly, and the 
flowers blooming, and the birds singing, and 
all nature rejoicing as though it was the 
first season of creation. 

‘‘T am far from being as gay and strong 
as I wish to be, Roberto,” she said; ‘and, 
to-day, consider what a company there is 
coming, and if General Houston is to be 
added to it, I shall be as weary as I shall 
be happy.” 

‘He is the simplest of men. 
coffee, a bit of steak——_” 

‘San Blas! that is how you talk! But 
is it possible to receive him like a common 
mortal? He is a hero, and besides that, 
among Hidalgos, de casa Solar” (gentlemen 
of known property). 

“‘ Well, then, you have servants, Maria, my | 
dear one.” 

“‘ Servants ?—Bah! of what use are they, 
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Roberto, since they also have got hold of 
American ideas ° ”’ 

‘Isabel anc Antonia will be here.” 

‘* Let me only enumerate to you, Roberto. 
Thomas and his wife and four children 
arrived last night—you may at this moment 
hear the little Maria crying; I dare say 
Pepita is washing the child and using soap 
which is very disagreeable. I have always 
admired the wife of Thomas, but I think 
she is too fond of her own way with the 
children ; I give her advice which she does 
not take.” 

“They are her own children, dearest.” 

“ Holy Maria! they are also my own 
grandchildren.” 

“Well, well, we must remember that 
Abbie is a little Puritan. She believes in 
bringing up children strictly, and it is good, 
for Thomas would spoil them. As for 
Isabel’s boys ‘i 

*« God be blessed! Isabel's boys are entirely 
charming. They have been corrected at my 
own knee; there are not more beautifully 
behaved boys in the Christened world.” . 

** And Antonia’s little Christina! ”’ 

“She is already an angel. Ah, Roberto! 
if I had only died when I was as innocent as 
that dear one.” 

“‘T am thankful you did not die, Maria; 
how dark my life would have been without 
you!” 

‘* Beloved, then I am glad that I am not 
yet in the kingdom of heaven, though, if one 
dies like Christina, one escapes purgatory. 
Roberto, when I rise I am very stiff—I 
think, indeed, I have some rheumatism.” 

‘That is not unlikely; and also, Maria, 
you have some years.”’ 

“‘ Let that be confessed; but the good God 
knows that I lost all my youth in that awful 
flight of 36.” 

‘Maria, we all left or lost something on 
that dark journey; to-day we shall recover 
its full value.” 

‘“To be sure—that is what is said—we 
shall see. Will you now send Dolores to 
me? I must arrange my toilet with some 
haste—and tell me, Roberto. what dress is 
your preference? Itis your eyes, beloved, 1 
wish to please.” 

Robert Worth was not too old to feel 





_charmed-and touched by the compliment. 
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**A very pretty old lady.” 


And he was not a thoughtless or churlish 
husband, he knew how to repay such a 


wifely compliment; and it was a pleasant | 


sight to see the aged companions standing 
hand in hand before the handsome suits, 
which Dolores had spread out for her 
mistress to examine. 

He looked at the purple, and black, and 
white robes, and then he looked at the face 
beside him. It was faded, and had lost its 
pretty oval shape, but its colouring was yet 
beautiful, and the large dark eyes tender and 
bright below the snow-white hair. After a 
few minutes’ consideration, he touched gently 
a robe of white satin. ‘‘ Put this on, Maria,” 
he said, ‘and your white mantilla, and your 
best jewels; the occasion will excuse the 
utmost splendour.” 








The choice delighted 
her; she had really wished 
to wear it, and someone’s 
judgment to endorse her 
own inclinations was all 
that was necessary to con- 
firm her wish. Dolores 
found her in the most 
delightful temper, she sat 
before the glass smiling 
and talking, while her 
maid piled high the snowy 
plaits and curls, and 
crowned them with the 
jewelled comb only worn 
on very great festivals; 
her form was still good, 
and the white satin fell 
gracefully from her throat 
to her small feet ; besides, 
whatever of loss or gain 
had marred her once fine 
proportions was entirely 
concealed by the beautify- 
ing, graceful, veiling folds 
of her mantilla; there 
was a flash of diamonds, 
and the moonlight glim- 
mer of pearls beneath this 
filmy covering, and at her 
belt a few white lilies; she 
was exceedingly pleased 
with her own appearance, 
and her satisfaction gave 


ease, and a sense of 
authority to her air and 
movements which was 


charming. 

‘“‘ By Maria’s grace, I 
am a very pretty old lady,” 
she said to herself; ‘‘and 

I think I shall astonish my daughter-in-law 
a little. One is afraid of these calm, cool, 
Northern women, but to-day I feel that even 
Abbie must be proud of me.”’ 

Indeed her entrance into the large parlour 
made quite a sensation. She could see the 
quiet pleasure in her husband’s face, and 
her son Thomas, after one glance, put down 
the child on his knee and went to meet her. 
‘* Mi madre,” he whispered with a kiss; he 
had not used the pretty Spanish word for 
years, but in the sudden rush of admiring 
tenderness his boyish heart came back to 
him, and quite unconsciously he used his 
boyhood’s speech. 

After this, she was not the least in awe of 
her wise daughter-in-law. She touched her 
cheek kindly, and asked her about the 
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children, and was immeasurably delighted | together, and even on such a day as this 
when Abbie said, ‘‘ how beautiful you are | were taking with the most blessed indifference 
to-day ! I wish I had your likeness to send | a minute ata time. They will join us on 
to Boston ; Robert, come here and look at | the Plaza. I represented to them that they 
your grandmother! I want you toremember might miss a good position. ‘That has 
as long as you live how grandmother looks | been already secured,’ said Lopez, with that 
to-day.” And Robert, a fine lad of eight | exasperating repose which only the Saints 
years old, accustomed to implicit obedience, | can endure with patiencé. For that reason, 
put down the book he was reading, planted | I consider Antonia a saint to permit it; as 
himself squarely before the Senora, and | for me, I should say—‘ the house is on fire 
looked at her attentively as if she was a| Lopez, will it please you for once to feel 
lesson to be learned. 'a little excited?’ Luis says they read 

‘* Well then, Roberto ?”’ | continually books which make people think 











“Tam glad I have such a pretty grand- | 
mother ; will you let me ‘stand on tip-toes 
and kiss you?” 

And the cool, calm Northern woman’s 
eyes filled with tears as she brought her 
younger children, one by one, for the | 
Senora’s caress. The doctor and his son | 
watched this pretty domestic drama with 
hearts full of pride and happiness, and before 
it had lost one particle of its beauty and | 
feeling, the door was flung open with a| 
vigour which made everyone turn to it with | 
expectation : a splendid little lad sprang in, | 
and without any consideration for satin and 
lace, clung to the Sejiora ; he was her image, 
a true Yturbide, young as he was, beautiful | 
and haughty as his Castilian ancestors. 

Isabel and Luis followed; Isabel more | 
lovely than ever, richly dressed i in American | 
fashion, full of pretty enthusiasms, vivacious, 
charming, and quite at her ease; she had 
been married eight years, she was a fashion- 
able woman, and an authority upon all 
social subjects. 

Luis also was wonderfully improved ; the 
light-hearted gaiety which, ten years ago, had 
bubbled ever in continual song, was still 
there ; but it was under control, evident only 
because it made perpetual sunshine on his 
face. He had taken the doctor’s advice, 
completed his study of English and Mexican 
law, and became a famous referee in cases of 
disputed Mexican claims and title deeds. His 
elegant form and handsome olive face looked 
less picturesque in the dull, uncompromising 
stiffness of broadcloth, cut into those 
peculiarly unbecoming fashions of ugliness 
which the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-American 
affect ; but it gained by the change a certain 
air of reliability and importance, an air not 
to be dispensed with in a young lawyer, 
already aspiring to a seat among the law- 
makers of his state. 

“We called upon Antonia,’’ said Isabel, 
‘*as we came here; of course, she was en- 
gaged with Lopez; they were reading a book | 











| than the approach of her daughters. 


of great solemnities and responsibilities ; 
how foolish, when they are so rich, and 


| might enjoy themselves perpetually ! ”’ 


”? 


‘* Here are the carriages,” cried Thomas 
Worth ; “and the ceremony of to-day has its 
| own hour ; it will never come again.” 

«Your mother and I will go first, Thomas, 
ge we will take Abbie and your eldest son ; 

I shall see you in your place. Luis, bring 
your boy with you, he has intelligence, and 
will remember the man he will see to-day, 
and may never see again.”’ 

On the Plaza, close to the gates of the 
Alamo, a rostrum had been erected; and 
around it were a few stands, set apart for 
the carriages of the most illustrious of the 
families of San Antonio. The Senora, from 
the shaded depths of her own, watched their 
arrival ; nothing could be more characteristic 
Antonia 
and Lopez, stately and handsome, came 
slowly, their high-stepping horses chafing at 
their restraint; Luis and Isabel drove to 
their appointed place with a speed and clatter, 
accentuated by the jingling of the silver rings 
of the harness and the silver hanging 
buttons on the gay dress of the Mexican 
driver. But the occupants of both carriages 
appeared to be great favourites with the 
populace who thronged the Plaza, the win- 
dows, the flat roofs of the houses, and every 
available place for hearing and seeing. 

The blue flag of Texas fluttered gaily over 
the lovely city, and there was a salvo of 
cannon; then, into the sunshine and into the 
sight ofall, stepped The Man of his Generation. 
Nature has her royal line, and she makes no 
mistakes in the kings she crowns. The 
physical charm of Houston was at this time 
very great; his tall, ample, dignified form 
attracted attention at once; his eyes pene- 
trated the souls of all upon whom they 
fell, his lips were touched with fire, and his 
words thrilled and swayed men as the wind 
sways the heavy heads in a field of ripe 
barley. 
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‘The thunder of cannon 
was answered by the thunder of voices. 


He stretched out his arms to the 
people, and they stretched out their 
arms to him; the magnetic chain of sympathy | 
was complete. The hearts of his listeners | 
were an instrument on which he played the 
noblest, the most inspiring, the sweetest of 
melodies. He kindled them, as flame kindles | 
dry grass ; he showed them their future with | 
a prophet’s eye, and touched them also with | 
the glad diviner’s rapture. They aspired, 
they rejoiced at his bidding, and at the 
moment of their highest enthusiasm, he 
cried out: ‘‘ Whatever State gave us birth, 
we have one native land, and we have one flag!” 

Instantly from the grim, bloodstained 
walls of the fortress the blessed Stars and 
Stripes flew out; and in a moment, a 








of cannon was answered by the thunder of 
voices. Cannon may thunder and make no 
impression ; but the shout of humanity! —it 
stirs and troubles the deepest heart-stream, 
it is a cry that cannot be resisted, it sets the 
gates of feeling wide open ; and it was while 
men were in this mood, Houston said his 
last words : 

*‘T look in this glorious sunshine upon the 
bloody walls of the Alamo, I remember 
Goliad, I carry my memory back over the 
long struggle of thirty years. Do you think 
the young, brave souls—fired with the love 
of Liberty—who fell in this long conflict, 
have forgotten it? No! No! No! Wherever 





thousand smaller flags, from every high 
place, gave it salutation. Then the thunder 





in God’s Eternity they are this day, I believe 
| they are permitted to know that Texas has 
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become part of their country, and rests 
for ever under the flag they loved. The 
shouting thousands, the booming cannon 
that greeted this flag were not all the sounds 
I heard! Far off, far off, yet louder than 
any noise of earth, I heard from the dead 


years, and the dead heroes of those years, the | 


hurrahing of ghostly voices and the clapping 
of unseen hands! ” 

‘« Tt was like Houston to call the dead to 
the triumph,” said the doctor, as he stood 


with the Senora in her room; he was | 


unbuttoning her gloves, and her tears 
dropped down upon his hands. 

‘« He is a man by himself, ani none like 
him. I thought that 1 should never forgive 


him for sparing the life of that monster, | 
Santa Anna; but to-day I forgive hin even | 


that. Iam so happy that I shall ask Holy 
Maria to excuse me the feeling, for it is not 
good to permit oneself to be too happy, it 
brings trouble. But indeed, when I looxed 
at Thomas I thought how wisely he has 
married. It is seldom a mother can approve 
of her daughter-in-law, but Abbie has many 
excellencies, good manners, and a good heart, 
and a fortune which is quite respectable.” 

* And strong principles also, Maria; she 
will bring up her children to know right and 
wrong, and to do right.” 

“‘ That of course, every good mother does 


that. Iam sure it isa sight for the angels 
to see Isabel teaching her children their 
THE 


prayers. Did you observe also how great a 
favourite Luis is? He lifted his hat to this 
one, and that one, and it is certain that the 

next election will be in his hand.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. I wish Lopez would take 

| more interest in politics, he is a dreamer.” 

“ But then, a very happy dreamer. 

Perhaps to dream well and pleasantly is to 

| live a better life. Antonia is devoted to him ; 

| she has a blessed lot, once I did not think 
she would be so fortunate.” 

‘« Lopez was prudent and patient.” 

‘Prudent! patient! it is a miracle to 
me! I assure you they even talk together of 
young Sefior Grant! It is satisfactory—but 
extremely strange.” 

‘“You had better sleep a little, Maria ; 
General Houston is coming to dinner.” 

‘“‘ That is understood. When I spoke last 
to him I was a woman broken-hearted ; to- 
night I will thank him for all he has done. 
Ah! Roberto, his words to-day went to my 
soul. I thought of my Juan, I thought of 
the vision he showed me, I wondered if he 


| knew, if he saw, and heard ’’ ; she leaned her 


head upon her husband’s breast, and he 
kissed away the sorrowful rain. 

‘‘He was so sweet! so beautiful! oh, 
Roberto!” 

“He was God’s greatest gift to us. 
Maria! dear Maria! I love you for all the 
children you have given me—but most of all 
for Juan!” 


END. 





One of the victors. 





MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE.* 


By THE COUNTESS OF MEATH. 


HESE latter nineteenth century days 
are very strange ones, and perhaps in 

no respect more so than in the way the ends 
of the earth are being brought closely to- 
. gether by the telegraph, by the yet 
further to-be-developed, but most wonderful 
invention, the phonograph, and last, but 
not least, by postal communication. So 
accustomed are we to the inventions and con- 
veniences of modern days that we take little 
note of them. We calmly send off our 
telegram to some one living in New York, 
and take it as a matter of course that in an 
extraordinary short space of time our friend 
living three thousand miles away will be 
reading the very words which we hastily 
scribbled down on the telegraph form. We 
write to a relative living in the Antipodes, 
and during the course of our afternoon’s 
walk drop the letter into the neighbouring 
post-box, in perfect confidence that in so 
many months’ time we may look for the 
answer to come ; and yet that sheet of paper 
on which we have written down the thoughts 
which we wish to communicate to our 
correspondent must needs travel hundreds 
of miles by land and thousands by sea, and 
perhaps meet with many an adventure before 
it can reach its destination; and all this is 
done for us individually on our laying out a 
most trifling sum in postage stamps. This 
very constant inter-communication with 
places near and far, unknown to former 
generations, must needs have had very useful 
results, and there is one way in particular in 
which it has done good service—it has con- 
tributed most wonderfully to the successful 
working and rapid spread of societies started 
for benevolent purposes, and amongst others 
may be mentioned the ‘ Ministering 
Children’s League,” an association which 
is still comparatively little known except to 
those who belong to it, and its influence, 
though but a quiet one, is very far reaching. 
This organisation, originally started to be a 
help to children of the well-to-do classes 
to become unselfish and to induce them to 
take a lively interest in the needs of the 
poor, was inaugurated at a meeting held in 
my London house in the year 1885. It had 
been called together by the vicar of the 
parish (Christ Church, Lancaster Gate), the 
Rev. C. J. Ridgeway. On this occasion, 





after the aims and objects of the new society 
had been explained to them, about fifty 
parents and children joined, the little ones 
as members of the League and their elders 
as their associates. Under the guidance of 
our able and energetic vicar this first little 
branch grew and flourished; but the 
formation of others was a matter of greater 
difficulty than might have been imagined—as 
I, as secretary to the association, soon 
learnt—owing to the predisposition of the 
British public to look with suspicion upon 
new schemes which are almost, as a matter 
of course, held at first to be undesirable, if 
not quite impracticable. However, great 
encouragement was given when Dr. Forrest, 
the vicar of St. Jude’s, South Kensington, 
inaugurated a branch in his parish, to which 
now some 500 children belong. Siill, little 
progress was made, and during the first 
seven months only six branches were 
established. Fortunately, in the autumn 
of the same year, Lord Meath and I were 
travelling in the United States and in 
Canada, and we spoke to many friends whom 
we met in those hospitable lands of the new 
society. The average American differs 
greatly from the Britisher in the wayin which 
he regards a new enterprise. Our own 
countryman, even though hereafter he may 
become a most valuable worker in its 
cause, very possibly long hesitates; he 
inquires who belongs to it, and if he finds 
it is but a struggling undertaking, with no 
well-known names on the list of its sup- 
porters, he will have much reluctance in 
associating himself with it. Not so the 
American ; he will not wait to make many 
inquiries about the opinion of others, he 
prefers weighing the matter on its own 
merits ; if it happens to please him he is 
likely at once to take the matter in hand. 
The Britisher is often like the timid bather 
at the side of the stream, afraid to enter, 
whilst the bolder spirit will plunge in and 
be fast approaching the desired goal ere the 
former, with the utmost caution, wades care- 
fully into the water. There are doubtless 
advantages and disadvantages both in the 
cautious and the impulsive nature; but when 
a charitable undertaking has to be set going, 
the enthusiastic man or woman is a God- 
send, whose energy and warmth will soon 


*M. C. L. Papers can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 83, Lancaster Gate, London, 
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make difficulties vanish, just as we may see 
the sun melting away the newly-fallen 
snow. It is largely owing to the welcome 
help afforded by our Transatlantic neigh- 
bours that the ‘ Ministering Children’s 
League” received so great an impetus, and 
that now it has travelled far and wide, 
having at present some two or three hundred 
branches in the United States and Canada, 
and about 180 in Great Britain, whilst both 
in India and in Australia its good influence 
over children has been realised. Not inaptly 
it has been termed the ‘ Practical Chris- 
tianity Society,” for its highest ambition is 
to be of service to the young members in 
helping them to carry out, in their lives, 
the lessons which are taught in the New 
Testament. When the League was brought 
to the notice of writers in the United States 
it was said that it could not be confined to 
any particular class, as in that country 
classes are not considered to exist. How- 
ever this may be, it was a wise measure to 
make it possible for all to participate in the 
benefits of the Society; and it has been 
proved that they were right who said that 
none were so poor but that they might 
benefit others. A good deal of money has 
been raised by the work of poor children. 
Two charitable institutions have been 
established through the instrumentality of 
our League. One is at Ottawa, in the 
daughter country, the other is in our own 
land, in a quiet Surrey village— Ottershaw, 
near Chertsey. The way in which the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Ottawa came 
to be established is a proof, if proof were 
needed, of what energy can do. The 
Ministering Children’s League was still in 
its infancy, having been only nine months 
established in Canada, when Mrs. Levis, the 
first President of the Society at Ottawa, died. 

The late Mrs. Levis was known to have 
had a great wish to see a Convalescent Home 
for children established in her neighbourhood, 
and at her death the associates of the 
League desired to found such an institution 
in her memory, which has since developed 
into the Hospital which is doing most 
excellent service. Feeling that the mother 
country ought not to be outstripped by the 
daughter, we in England had to bestir our- 
selves, and last year the Ottershaw 
Charitable Institution, in connection with 
the League, was opened. 

A piece of land nearly eight acres in 
extent, admirably adapted for the purpose, 








| which they wish to support ; but two shillings 
was presented to the Society, and on it the | 
first ‘‘Home for Destitute Children” was | 









































erected. It now houses twenty little boys, 
and a second Home—this one is destined for 
girls—is to be built almost immediately. 
Should the association continue to grow and 
flourish this is not likely to be the last one. 
It was not, however, for the purpose of 
establishing charitable institutions, however 
valuable their work may be, that the League 
was established, for its aims are very 
ambitious. It seeks to win the little ones 
from selfish ways and to inspire them with 
high motives. They are taught that itis the 
serving life which is the truly happy life, and 
that they must strive to be Muinistering 
Children now, so that in years to come 
they may grow up to be ministering men 
and women. 

The way in which this organisation for 
children is worked is most simple. Only one 
rule—* Try to do at least one kind deed every 
day ’’—is imposed upon the little members, 
and the use of one short prayer. They are 
gathered together from time to time at little 
work-parties or at quarterly meetings; tothese 
the children are not expected to come empty- 
handed, but each child is to bring, as far as 
possible, some gift for the poor, a useful 
garment which busy little fingers have made, 
a scrap book, a toy, or a small offering in 
money. On these occasions they are re- 
minded that charity must begin at home, 
and that near and dear ones are the first for 
whom deeds of kindness must be done. Nor 
are the dumb animals forgotten. ‘I did 
not pull the cat’s tail this morning,” ex- 
claimed a little boy who had just joined the 
Society, and who thus thought to keep his 
rule. Anniversary services are being held 
in various places, and happy little congre- 
gations of children are brought together to 
offer up united prayer and praise and to be 
reminded of their duties as ‘‘ ministering 
children.’ A quantity of work for the poor is 
executed by associates and members. One 
branch alone last year sentaway 1,170articles, 
and the Society has had the good effect of~ 
making the children handy little workmen 
and workwomen. The League depends 
upon no elaborate organisation for carrying 
on its operations, there is no complicated 
code of rules to be rigidly adhered to, but 
each branch makes its own regulations. We 
are not rich in central funds, for no sub- 
scriptions are asked from members, as it is 
desired that all the money which the chil- 
dren give should go direct to the charity 


a yearis asked from the associates belonging 
to branches composed of rich children, and 
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one-half of this sum goes towards printing ex- 
penses, &c. We who love the Society believe 
that great ends may sometimes be arrived 
at in very simple ways, and consequently 
we do not think that the League need be 
despised by any who have the welfare of 
children at heart, because of the unpre- 
tentious way in which it is worked. It has 
not escaped criticism, for many have feared 
lest. the formation of such a Society would 
foster a spirit of self-righteousness amongst 
its members. This objection is a theoretic 
one, and is made by those who have no 
practical experience of its working, and let 
it be remembered that if a member should 
evince a vain-glorious spirit, simply because 
he or she has done that which was a duty, 
the associate, the child’s mother or teacher, 
should endeavour to check such feelings at 
once. Besides, early childhood is not the 
age for self-consciousness, it is far more the 
snare of us elders, and little ones are much 
less likely to suffer from it, if from their 





earliest days they are taught to do deeds of 
love and mercy, than if they became charit- 
able workers later in life. 

Love is the very antidote to Self, and surely 
we cannot fairly be accused of educating a 
set of “‘ self-righteous little prigs’’ by asking 
them to work and pray and to love their 
neighbour ? 

No; “ if love be the fulfilment of the law,” 
our Society, however imperfect it may be, 
has a mission, and if it can be proved to be 
a little help to our members in speaking 
loving words and doing loving deeds, readers, 
instead of too hastily condemning it, can 
safely wish it God-speed. It may be 
open to many an objection, it may be most 
imperfectly worked; and yet, for all that, are 
its promoters wrong in thinking it may be 
the means, in the hands of an Almighty 
and All-merciful Providence, of gently 
leading away the Lambs of the fold from 
the evil ways of sin aid self on to paths of 
love and virtue ? 
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H, for a heart to own Thee, Lord, 
Come to it praise or blame! 
A heart to find more than all bliss 
In credit to Thy name : 


A heart which cannot fear or tire 
When doing aught for Thee, 

Because it throbs with love that lives 
Through all eternity. 


Heaven’s only music breaks on ears 
Keen for the will divine ; 

Processions in her streets appear 
To eyes which wait for Thine. 


We go to heavenly liberty 
By servitude alone ; 

The lowest steps of love rise up 
The nearest to Thy throne. 


What bars heaven’s gate is iron will 
Against the will of God, 

There is no pathway through its porch 
But that which Jesus trod. 


Break, melt my iron will! Be Lord ; 
Thy serving spirit send; 

In mercy, do Thou nothing spare, 
Of self-will make an end. 


All faith, all hope, all love dissolve 
In this one only care— 

Perfect submission to Thy will : 
Strong Saviour, hear my prayer. 





MARY HARRISON. 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 


4 CHRISTMAS HOMILY. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


2 Corinthians ix. 15. 


T. PAUL, who penned the injunction, 
‘‘ In everything give thanks,’ had him- 
self formed the habit which he enjoins, and 
has left many traces of this habitual thank- 
fulness in the Epistles he wrote. As every 
student of these Epistles is aware, he often 
leaps from the height of an impassioned 
argument, when his spirit was most deeply 
stirred and moved, into an abrupt but 
pregnant ejaculation of praise. And I am 
not sure that there was not more of his 
heart and mind in these sudden thanks- 
givings than in aught else which fell from 
his lips or his pen.. I could well believe 
that a study of them would show us more of 
him, and more of him at his best, than we 
could discover in any other way. 


But it is not easy to study them, to arrive | 
_bethink him of that great Son through 


at their meaning. For, abrupt as they are, 


in one sense—as pointing to the gift of gifts, 
the gift which the day celebrates, the gift of 
God’s only and beloved Son : for this is the 
gift for which we thank God to-day. 

And assuredly, this reading of the verse is 
as likely to be the true one as any other, and 
even more likely than any other. For what 
more natural than that, while rejoicing in 
the grace which prompted men at Corinth 
to minister to the necessities of men at 
Jerusalem, their gift to their fellows should 
remind §t. Paul of God’s great gift to us all, 
just as the memory of God’s great gift to us 
sets us, at this hallowed time, on making 
gifts to each other? What more natural 
than, if it were the grace of God in calling 
men His sons, and treating them as sons, 
which was in the Apostle’s mind, he should 


and thrown off as if to relieve some sudden | whom we receive power to become the sons 
swell and surge of emotion, they must have of God, and should break into a sudden ex- 


been in some way prompted by the theme he 
had in hand at the moment; must, there- 
fore, have some close and intimate con- 
nection with that theme, although they often 
seem to break away from it at the spur of 
an emotion as detached and fugitive as it 
was passionate and intense. Yet the con- 
nection is often so subtle, or so obscure, that 
it is not easy to trace it, or to be sure that 
we have got hold of the true link, and thus 
to put a clear and unquestionable meaning 
into these fervent ejaculations. 

This thanksgiving, for example, must have 
sprung from the theme the Apostle had been 
handling in the previous verse ; but he would 
be a bold, and, perhaps, an over-bold, man 
who should say in what way it sprang from 
it, and profess himself sure of the Apostle’s 
intention. The best commentators differ as 
to what the unspeakable gift was for which 
his heart suddenly leaps up in praise to God. 
Some think it was the gift of God’s dear Son ; 
some, that it was “the surpassing grace” 
which God had bestowed on St. Paul and his 
Corinthian converts in making them sons of 
God and heirs of immortality ; some, that 
it was the charity which had prompted 
Gentiles of Corinth to make a collection for 
“the poor (Jewish) saints at Jerusalem.” 
But, however we might define it on other 
days, on Christmas Day we can only take it 





clamation of praise and thanksgiving for his 
advent ? 

Whatever the point from which he started, 
we may be pretty sure that St. Paul did not 
stop until he included in his thanksgiving 
the greatest gift of all, the gift which 
includes all others, the gift of God’s Son to 
be our Saviour and Lord. In that sense, 
then, let us take his words, as the day 
demands, and meditate on this great and 
unspeakable gift. 

But how am I to speak to you of the un- 
speakable ? Surely by showing you how 
unspeakable it is, how far the gift of God 
goes beyond all that heart could have desired 
or tongue can express. All things are un- 
speakable, down to the meanest flower that 
blows, should one undertake to utter all 
that they are, all the mysteries they contain 
and involve. Nothing so mean can be but 
that it may give us thoughts too deep for 
words, or even for tears. Yet men have 
contrived to say much of most of these 
unutterable things, and much that is well 
worth hearing, Why, then, should not we 
find something to say on God’s unspeakable 
gift? Our only danger lies in having too 
much to say, or in attempting to say too 
much. Lest, then, we should grow too 
voluble, or lose ourselves in vague reverie, 


let us limit our great theme, and attempt 
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only a few words on the truths Christ 
taught, the work He did, and the ideal He 
has set before us. 

1. The truths Christ taught. But here 
again we must limit and circumscribe our 
field of view; for He taught so many truths, 
and these truths are of such wide reach and 
grave and varied import, that we cannot even 
touch, much less touch with effect and profit, 
on them all. Let us, therefore, fix our 
attention on only two of the most charac- 
teristic truths He taught, and mark what 
cause they give us for thankfulness and 
praise. 

If you ask any thoughtful student of the 
New Testament what were the two most 
characteristic and valuable truths taught by 
Jesus Christ, he will be apt to reply, as 
indeed many have replied—the fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of man. And you 
have only to remember how men conceived 
of God, and of each other, before Christ 
came into the world, to see how true that 
answer is. 

To the pre-Christian world God was. not 
one, but many; not almighty in power nor 
perfect in goodness, but limited both in 
goodness and in power; not God at all, but 
a company, a base confederacy, of magnified 
men and women who embodied the various 
passions and intellectual ideals of the human 
race, or their conception of the forces of 
nature, and who were as hard and stern, or 
as wanton and capricious, or as selfish, 
jealous, and exacting as those over whom 
they ruled. Originally, there seems indeed 
to have been a great primitive tradition 
which taught men to think more nobly of 
God, but this tradition had lost its influence 
long centuries before Christ came into the 
world, although the philosophers, the few 
lovers and servants of wisdom, were always 
groping their way back toward it. But, to 
the many, the deities of the Gentile pantheon 
were cold, careless, hard, self-seeking, self- 
pleasing; bent on gratifying their own 
passions or ambitions; indifferent to the 
ancient tale of wrong which went up to 
Heaven generation after generation ; sharing 
the enmities and lusts of their votaries, and 
lending but a faint sanction to that sense of 
duty, that craving for righteousness, which 
man has never been able to pluck altogether 
from his breast. In short, the good men of 
antiquity were, as a rule, the very men who 
did not accept the popular religion, nor bend 
before the gods worshipped in the temples 
and the groves. 

Among the Jews, though here again the 





best and purest spirits cherished a much 
nobler conception of God and went far to 
anticipate the teaching of Christ, God was 
held to be a stern Judge, an austere Master, 
a@ severe and awful Ruler, rather than a 
tender Father; as capable of hating and 
wronging no less than of loving and 
blessing men; as exacting costly sacrifices 
from them rather than as Himself making 
for them the one Sacrifice by which they 
could be atoned to Him; as excluding from 
His favour all but the seed of Abraham, and 
even all the seed of Abraham except a 
chosen ‘‘ remnant,” and as saving even the 
chosen few from the calamities and adver- 
sities of time and change rather than as 
purging from them the habits and iniquities 
by which their souls were injured and 
debased. 

Christ came into the world which thus 
misconceived God in order to ‘‘ show us the 
Father ”’—i.e., in order to convince and per- 
suade us that God is in very deed our Father, 
and the Father of all men. He has taught 
us to think of Him as ‘our Father in 
heaven ’’—i.e., to think of Him as standing as 
high above our loftiest example or concep- 
tion of paternal love and goodness as the 
heavens are above the earth; as infinitely 
more ready to bestow good gifts upon us 
than the most generous father we have 
known; as infinitely more tender, con- 
siderate, forgiving, and inalienable than the 
tenderest of parents; as correcting us with 
a wisdom and a grace infinitely beyond the 
reach of the fathers of our flesh, and as 
weaving all the changes and wrongs of time 
into a discipline of perfection which will 
make us ‘“‘ partakers of His holiness”; as 
demanding no sacrifice of us which is not 
for our own welfare or the welfare of others, 
and as Himself making a sacrifice for us all 
which transcends the utmost reaches of our 
thoughts. 

In teaching us that God is the Father of 
all men, moreover, Christ has taught us 
that all men are brethren, bound to love 
and serve one another, finding alike their 
happiness and their perfection only as they 
do love and serve each other. He has taught 
us that, if we have any true love for our 
common Father, we cannot help loving and 
serving all the members of His family so far 
as we have opportunity ; and that if we do 
not love the brother whom we have seen, we 
need no further proof that we do not love 
the Father whom we have not seen, or do not 
love Him as we should. So that, whereas 
of old time men saw a stranger in every 
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one who was not of their own clan, and in 
every stranger an enemy, Christ has taught 
us that nothing human can be alien to us, 
that every man is our brother and our friend, 
and that to love and serve each other is our 
right, and should be our pleasure as well as 
our duty. There are, or should be, no 
foreigners and strangers to us if we are in 
Christ Jesus, and much less any enemy. 

That Christ taught these truths, that He 
made these the staple of His teaching, no 
one will deny; but you know how sorrow- 
fully they have been obscured even of late 
years by His professed servants and friends, 
insomuch that many of us were really 
suckled in the outworn creed of the ancient 
world rather than on the simple and sincere 
milk of the Word. If what is called ‘the new 
theology.’’ has done us no other service than 
to give us back our Father in Heaven and 
our brother on earth, we owe it a debt we 
can never repay. And to those of us who 
were brought up to conceive of God as a 
vigilant and austere Judge, always on the 
watch for our faults and sins, and always 
punishing them with the utmost severity : 
as demanding of us a love which it was im- 
possible for us to feel, and an obedience 
which it was impossible to render, unless He 
bestowed on us a grace which He was at 
perfect liberty to withhold, and did in fact 
withhold from most of us; or as a despotic 
Ruler, the frowning rigours of whose brow 
were only relaxed at the sight of blood, 
whether the blood of the innocent or of the 
guilty, and of whom we were required to 
believe that ‘‘His nature and His name 
are love,” although He had foredoomed 
the vast majority of His creatures to 
torments as excruciating as endless :—to us, 
I say, it has been like life from the dead to 
learn from Christ’s lips of grace that all this 
is a mere lie—a mere libel on His God and 
our God, His Father and our Father; and 
to find in our Heavenly Father a God who 
so loves us that we cannot choose but 
love Him in return, and make His will our 
will. 

And as His will, His commandment, is 
that we love one another, even this com- 
mandment, difficult as it is, because of our 
own imperfections and the imperfections of 
our neighbours, we are trying to obey. For 
what is it, at this gracious and hallowed 
time, which quickens in us a new thrill of 
affection and care for our fellows, and moves 
us in showing them kindness, doing them 
service, wishing them well—what but the 
Spirit of Him, who has taught us to see a 





Father in God, and in every man, however 
unlike ourselves or far off from us, a son of 
the same Father, who, as he is loved by 
Him, ought also to be loved by us? And if 
Christ has thus taught us the whole duty, 
which is also the whole joy, of human life— 
taught us to love God with all our hearts, 
and our neighbour as ourselves; if we are 
only beginning to learn these great and 
happy lessons from His lips, have we not 
abundant cause to thank God, once more 
this day, for His ‘‘ unspeakable gift” ? 

2. If we turn from the truths Christ 
taught to the work He did for us, another 
source of thankfulness and praise is unsealed 
within our hearts. This work may be 
defined in different terms, but perhaps the 
simplest definition of it is that of the Apostle 
John: ** Christ came into the world, not to 
condemn the world, but that through Him the 
world might be saved”; or this: ‘‘ To this end 
was the Son of God manifested, that He might 
destroy the works of the devil’’ ; or that faithful 
and prophetic saying which St. Paul reported 
and commended as worthy of universal 
acceptation: ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.”’ All these definitions of the 
work and purpose of Christ come to the 
same thing at bottom. They all assure us 
that it was His mission to take away sin, to 
abolish every evil work. They all imply 
that evil is a mighty power in the world 
into which Christ came, that we have all 
yielded to it, and wronged our own souls by 
transgressing the law of our being. And, 
indeed, if any man say, “‘ I have no sin,” he 
knows little or nothing of himself; if any 
man deny the presence or the potency of 
evil in the world around him, he knows little 
or nothing of that world. For who can 
examine himself with any care without be- 
coming aware of a conflict in himself between 
good and evil in which he has often suffered 
defeat ? And who can look attentively on 
the world around him without becoming 
aware of harsh discords in it by which 
its harmonies are often obscured, if not 
drowned ? We may have our own thoughts 
about the origin of evil, or about its nature 
and function; but what thoughtful man 
will deny that evil exists, and that if must 
be taken away before the world can abide in 
righteousness and peace? And who that has 
a conscience can deny that he has broken 
commandments which he ought to have 
kept, and knew that he ought to keep even 
while he broke them, and has thus brought 
dark stains of guilt upon his soul which, 
if left to himself, he can never efface ? 
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Christ came to take away our sin and to 
destroy evil in every form. Is not that good 
news, news which may well excite a thankful 
love within our hearts? How His sacrifice 
avails for us, and how the spirit of His 
grace which bloweth where it listeth, but 
also listeth to blow wherever its cleansing 
efficacy is required, cleanseth us from all sin, 
are mysteries which we may never solve. 
But this we know, that by His advent into a 
sinful world, Christ, the Redeemer of the 
world, has proved that the mercy of God is 
more than all oursins ; that by the sacrifice 
of Himself He has shown there is nothing 
that Mercy will not do, no length to 
which it will not go, to deliver us from 
the yoke and bondage of our sins; and that, 
by His revelation of the mercy and love of 
God, He has made it possible for us to put 
our trust in God, to exercise that faith in 
Him which is counted to us for righteousness 
because it will make us righteous. 

Moreover, He who has thus made trust 
and cleansing possible to us by revealing our 
Father's forgiving and redeeming love, has 
also inspired us with the courage of hope 
by assuring us, in a thousand different ways, 
that it is our Father’s purpose and intention 
to redeem and reconcile all men unto 
Himself; nay, to redeem the whole creation, 
now groaning in bondage to vanity and 
corruption, into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, in order that the men whom 
He has made anew, by giving them power to 
become His sons, may walk beneath a new 
and more clement heaven and on a new and 
more fruitful earth. And if this be the work 
He came to do, the end which he set before 
Him and cannot fail to reach, who will not 
thank God for His unspeakable, His ineffable 

ift ? 

3. If I add a few words on the ideal 
which Christ has set before us, it is only 
that I may bring my homily to a practical 
conclusion. 

Every man has an ideal, and works 
towards it, though what that ideal is 
cannot always be gathered from his words 
or professions. Even he himself cannot 
always tell you what it is, I suspect, and 
that simply because he does not know 
what it is. 

Some men of business, no doubt, make 
success in business their chief aim; and of 
these there are some who mean by success, 
not the masterly and honourable conduct of 
@ growing traffic, but simply making the 
most money in the shortest time. But 
there are many men engaged in business 








whom business does not satisfy; many who, 
if they could have their way—and they 
often contrive to get their way in part— 
would rather be political orators or artists 
in tones, or colours, or words, or excel in 
sports. I have even known men, I think, 
who, if you could really get at what they 
had most at heart, desired above all else 
to grow better roses than their neighbours, 
or to excel in some other comparatively 
unimportant avocation which they pre- 
ferred to all the sober duties of their several 
lots. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the 
graver aims and ideals which men place 
before them—such as wealth, enjoyment, 
success in business, eminence in polities or 
arts, or social influence and position and 
rank, let us remember that not one of these 
can satisfy a human and immortal soul; 
that, even if we reach them, they leave the 
higher faculties of the spirit, and the larger 
and more permanent cravings of the heart 
unused or ungratified: that they fail us 
the moment health fails, or that love is 
wounded, or the infirmities and disabilities 
of age press upon us, and fail us most of all 
at the stroke of death, unless we have com- 
bined with our pursuit of them the love 
and pursuit of something higher, more 
valuable, more permanent. Let us grate- 
fully remember that Christ has revised and 
raised our ideals for us, that He has taught 
us to hold wisdom, righteousness, charity 
high above all other aims, to put serviceable- 
ness before success, self-culture above self- 
gratification, usefulness to our fellows before 
eminence above our fellows ; that, in a word, 
He would have us love God with all our 
strength and our neighbours as ourselves, 
in order that we may become of one spirit 
and one aim with Him who is love, and may 
share His eternal felicity and peace. Lose 
your life, is His command to us—lose that 
false and inferior life of the senses, of worldly 
cravings and aims, in order that you may 
acquire your true life, the life of the spirit, 
the’ life everlasting ; the life which is the 
best and highest even in this present world, 
and is good for all worlds to come ; the life 
which sickness cannot touch, nor loss, nor 
change, nor death itself; the one life which 
can satisfy all the vast desires of the soul 
throughout its whole career, from the 
beginning to the end. 

If we have in any measure set this aim 
before us, shall we not say with the Apostle, 
‘* Now thanks be unto God for His unspeak- 
able gift,” the gift which at once satisfies 
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and transcends all our hopes and all our aims, still let us take up the song, trusting 


desires? Even if we are conscious, mourn- 


fully conscious, that this ideal has not | 


engrossed our affections, has not called forth 
the full devotion it deserves and demands, 
has too often been overridden by inferior 


in the Mercy which frees all faults, forgives 
all sins, and by which God is slowly but 
surely drawing us unto Himself, that at last 
we may be satisfied with His likeness and 
conformed to the image of His Son. 





IN LOW WATERS. 
By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


VI.—‘‘ LIONS’ 


MONG savages, “‘noble”’ or other, it is 

@ common custom for the wife to 
perform whatever labour may be necessary 
for the maintenance of the home. She 
works while her lord and master fights, or 
hunts, takes his lordly ease, or—if he happily 
have the mean ets drunk. Whether 
admirers of ‘the child of nature’’ extend 
their admiration to his views and practice 
upon the question of wife labour we cannot 
say, nor does the point really matter much. 
If the savage way be the natural one, we will 
take it that for once, at any rate, civilisation 
has improved upon nature. In civilised 
lands it is generally accounted a shameful 
thing for a man to live upon his wife’s 
earnings, to allow—much more to force— 
her to work while he idles. In every grade 
of society, from the highest down to and 
including the poorly paid unskilled labourer 
class, such a man is held in contempt. It 
is true that in the latter class husband and 
wife have often both to work—to work for 
hire that is; for that the woman should 


work as well as manage in the home depart- | 


ment is of course understood. If people in 


this rank of life have a family—and, as a | 


rule, they do have a family—some greater or 
lesser degree of wife labour will in many 
instances become an absolute condition of 
existence with the household, seeing that 
unless wife as well as husband works neither 
can the family at large eat. 
situation upon this point is accepted, it is 


But while the | 


lamented, and upon chivalrous as well as | 


upon more material grounds. 


Moreover, | 


here the husband, if not the only, is the | 


chief breadwinner. The wife’s smaller 
earnings merely supplement his, and so far 
as may be they are spent in some especial 
manner upon herself and the children. 


PROVIDERS.” 


of things prevailing with regard to the 
question of wife labour. When we get to 
the cas’alty man, corner-man, and no-visible- 
means-of-support classes; when, in short, we 
get towards and among the savage tribes of 
civilisation, we find a reversion to savage 
forms. It would, perhaps, be going too far 
to say that with these classes it is the rule 
for the wife to be the sole labourer, the 
husband wholly a loafer, but such a position 
of affairs is very far indeed from being 
exceptional. It is so common as to be 
regarded as matter of course, alike by lookers 
on and those immediately concerned. The 
husband - supporting wives are quite a 
‘‘ school,” and are playfully known as “ lions’ 
providers.”’ Seeing that the species of lion 
to whom they play jackal is a particularly 
mangy one, it is probable that the soubriquet 
was originally bestowed upon them in a 
spirit of disparagement. ‘‘ Poor human 
nature” is, however, very perverse, and 
now-a-days many of the lions’ providers 
esteem the name their title of honour. §So 
also do numbers of their friends and 
acquaintances. If there should be a few 
“too blessed particular’’ people who are 
inclined to look upon the wife in these cases 
as degraded, they generally deem it prudent 
to keep their opinion to that effect to them- 
selves. On the other hand, there are many 
who hold that it is rather a fine thing for 
a married woman to be able to keep her 
husband; a matter for boastfulness that she 
is able to supply him with beer and ’bacca 
upon a more liberal scale than that upon 
which the less lion-hearted Jones or Brown, 
who works for his family, can supply 
himself. Even when they do not take a 


| perverted pride in their husband-keeping 
| prowess, the women of this class make no 


When, however, we get below the working | particular objection to husband-keeping in 
Of the reversing of the 


classes proper, we find a very different state | the abstract. 
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ordinary relations between husband and 
wife, of the mere idleness of their lords and 
masters, they make no complaint. So long 
as the husbands are content with absorbing 
only the lion’s share of such family 
provision as the wives can make, so long as 
they do not ‘‘ grab the lot,” things are held 
to be running smoothly and in their natural 
groove. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
loafers of the stamp here in question rule 
their womankind very literally with a strong 
hand. Wife beating they regard as the 
commonest of marital rights, and to judge 
from the manner in which the women take 
the beatings, they would seem to hold the 
same view. There can be no doubt indeed— 
strong as the assertion may sound—that 
some of the wives would regard with 
suspicion a husband who “ never laid his 
hand upon them, save in the way of 
kindness.” As these very unlion-like 
lions deal with their jackals, so do they— 
to continue the analogy—deal with their 
cubs. Though they work not themselves, 
they enforce the doctrine of self-help upon 
their children very early, very strongly, and 
in very practical fashion. According to 
their theory, a child should be thinking of 
‘‘ turning out” almost as soon as it can run 
about. To hear a hulking, loafing corner- 
man expounding this theory; to hear him 
lecturing a boy or girl of nine or ten years 
of age upon the duty and necessity of their 
‘scratching for themselves,” and as likely 
as not emphasising his remarks by kicks and 
cuffs; to hear and see a fellow of this 
kind acting in this wise is, perhaps, as 
curious a bit of tragi-comedy as is to be 
witnessed in real life. He will not have 
done a stroke of work for years, and if asked 
to do so would ‘scorn the action,’ but he 
is a veritable Spartan with his children. 
They must obey his parental command to 
‘‘cut their own grass.’ Whether their 
mowing is of an honest or dishonest 
character is to him a matter of indifference 
so long as they make their hay. They may 
run errands or resort to any other form of 
service by which children can pick up a few 
halfpence, or they may beg or pilfer—that is 
a point the father leaves to Providence and 
the children. It is only for him to see that 
they don’t ‘‘ eat their heads off” at home. 
They may be graciously permitted to shelter 
in the lion’s den—always a very miserable 
den—at night, but by day they must forage 
for themselves. If they can do more than 
this, if they can in addition bring home some- 
thing for the old lion, so much the better. 








As might naturally be expected, the 
offspring of such men as these go largely 
to swell the street arab and juvenile 
criminal classes. Some of course rise in 
time to better things, but these are the 
exceptions. Many of them, as they attain 
towards man or womanhood, drift into the 
dangerous or unfortunate classes. A still 
larger number, however, simply grow up to 
be as their parents were before them—the 
men loafers, the women lions’ providers. 
But while the majority of the class are 
native, and to the manner born, some of the 
women have been dragged down to it. Their 
husbands have originally been labourers in 
the ordinary and honest sense of the term, 
but falling out of work, as even the most 
industriously disposed labourers will do at 
times, the women have ‘ buckled to,’ and 
practically demonstrated that they could 
‘keep the home together’’ by their own 
exertions. Thus released from the spur 
that lies in the operation of the law, “if ye 
work not, neither shall ye eat,’ the men 
have developed loafing propensities, have 
got associated with, and finally affiliated to, 
the corner-man class, and the women have 
perforce to continue their réle of lions’ 
providers. For months, and even years, a 
man who sinks in this way will continue 
to claim rank with ‘‘the labouring unem- 
ployed.”” He speaks of himself pityingly as 
a “misfortunate,” protests that ‘luck is dead 
agin him,” and makes a show of looking for 
work. He poses as that spectacle for the 
gods, a good man struggling with adversity. 
In his case the character is an excellent one 
for sponging purposes. Properly worked it 
has in it remarkable potentialities of eleemo- 
synary ‘arf pints of beer and ’arf ounces of 
tobacco, and it is for that reason more than 
from any lingering sense of shame that the 
character of a misfortunate is maintained as 
long as possible. But a time comes when 
these pretences are worn out with even the 
best graced actor in this line and he stands 
revealed an unredeemed loafer in relation 
to society at large and an unmitigated ‘hard 
bargain ” for his wife in particular. 

The Lions’ Providers follow a great variety 
of callings. Some of them are regular 
‘* hands”’ in factories or workshops—white 
lead factories, chemical works, firewood 
sheds, and the like. A number are hawkers, 
others again are middle-women or “‘ sweaters”’ 
in the slop needlework line; but the most 
numerous section of them consists of those 
who go out washing and charing by the day. 
With their aprons carried under their dras— 
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the badge of all their tribe—the members /| 


of this division may be seen every morning 
going off to their labours; while each 
evening the husbands of those of them who 
may not be well broken in may be seen 
trooping away to meet them as they leave 


their places of work. Not from any longing | 


feeling of affection, or polite desire to do 


escort duty, but with a view to securing their | 


share of the day’s earnings. Unless they 
are taken red-handed, so to speak, some of 
the women will immediately spend their 
daily pay, or a large proportion thereof, in 
household necessities, and take it home in 
kind instead of coin. Such a proceeding 
the husband of course considers highly 
reprehensible, and a good deal of wife- 
beating takes place over this point where 
the lion’s provider is still in course of 
taming, or proves obstinately refractory. 
Where in the lower grades of society the 
whole burden of supporting, as well as of 
managing the home, is thrown upon the wife, 
a good deal of domestic diplomacy is often 
required to make ends meet even in a from 


hand-to-mouth fashion, and it need scarcely | 


be said that this also is left to the woman. 
When the rent of their room—or rooms, if 
happily the family have more than one 
apartment—is in arrears, it is she who has 
to ‘‘ face it out’’ with the indignant landlord, 
or worse still, the irate landlady. In hard 
times it is to her lot that it falls to petition 
—for it is more a case of petitioning than 
negotiating—for credit at the hands of the 
tradesfolks; the baker, the huckster, the 
itinerant coal-dealer, the ‘‘ barrow’’ coster, 
and the like. And naturally it is she who 
has to bear the coarse “‘slangings ”' or bitter 
“‘ tongue-dressings 
such traders to apply to credit customers 
who may chance to fall behind in their 
promised payments. 
is ill, it is the mother who has to go to 
the relieving office to apply for a ‘ doctor’s 
order,’’ and to stand the brow-beating she is 
likely to receive there over her husband’s | 
misdeeds. In the same way the woman is 


” which it is the wont of | 


If a child of the family | 


tends to interfere with the male parent’s 
plan of making the youngsters scratch for 
themselves. In times of special necessity 
or extremity these poor women, as is the 
case with the poor generally, are very kind 
to each other. They will share a last loaf, 
a last meal, a last sixpence. They will 
lend the clothes off their back to enable a 
neighbour to go to a day’s work she might 
otherwise lose, or even that a trifle of money 
may be ‘‘raised’’ on the garments. They 
will in such small ways as are open to them 
become security or pledge their credit for 
another, and in case of sickness they will to 
the utmost of their means and opportunities 
play the part of ministering angel. Though 
they accept it in an uncomplaining spirit, and 
as a sort of natural dispensation, the lot of the 
lions’ providers is a weary one, and they are 
at best but a sorrowful people. The burden 
cast upon them is greater than they can bear 
without injury to health and spirit. They 
look, and are, prematurely aged and worn. 
Their constitutions soon begin to be impaired, 
many of them are victims of chronic mala- 
dies, and their offspring are weakly. 

What we have here been saying may to 
many sound strange; unhappily, however, 
it is too true. The lions’ providers, woman- 
like, try to put the best face on things. 
Some of them will for years really believe 
in the theory of their husbands being only 
misfort’nates, while most of them will at all 
times profess to outsiders to believe in it. 
But no person practically acquainted with 
the ways of life prevailing among the poorer 
classes will need to be told that the true 
position of affairs is such as we have 
described it to be. And we may add that in 
describing it we have been more inclined to 
extenuate than to put down aught in malice. 
Wife labour is the unseen (by the outer 
public) ‘‘ means ” which supports thousands 
of the apparently no-visible-means-of-support 
class. That this should be so, that the 
| Supporter and supported should constitute 
a distinct section of the poor, very forcibly 
suggests that even in the most highly 


left to do battle against the endeavours of | civilised nation in the world there is still 
the School Board Officers to get the children | room for increased—or, at any rate, ex- 


to school—a proceeding which of course | tended—civilisation. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND CENTRAL SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES 
FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 
By THE RigaTt Rev. THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


HAVE been asked to write the story of 
this Society—to relate how it came into 
being; how it has grown and become one of 
the best known of the many societies that 
exist to help the helpless little ones; and 
what are its distinguishing characteristics. 
I am afraid I cannot do justice to my subject, 
but I will try and tell the tale as simply as I 
can. Eight years ago the present Hon. 
Secretary, the Superintendent of a Sunday 
school in one of 
the poorer dis- 
tricts of London, 
had brought to 
his notice the 
case of a widow 
and seven chil- 
dren under 
eleven years of 
age, left with 
nothing what- 
ever upon which 
they could de- 
pend for support. 
The mother 
naturally  ob- 
jected to enter 
the workhouse, 
and the result 
was from being 
the well cared- 
for children of 
a respectable 
artizan, the little 
ones were beg- 
ging their daily 
bread. As the 
little fellows had 
been brought up 
in the Church 
of England, our 
friend the Super- 
mtendent made 
every effort to 
obtain admission 
for some of them 
into a Church Orphanage. Unless, however, 
he was prepared to pay about twelve or fifteen 
pounds a year for each there appeared to be 
no way of providing for them a home where 
they would continue to receive the religious 
teaching. This episode naturally awoke in 
the mind of our friend the thought that it 











was very strange, and looked almost like 
neglect on the part of the National Church, 
that there should be no central organisation 
or society to which parish clergymen and 
others could at once refer such cases with a 
certainty, if they were considered deserving, 
that a home might be provided for the orphan 
and the outcast. 

The first thing to be done was to ventilate 
the subject amongst friends; some of them 
took the prudent 
course, and 
endeavoured to 
dissuade the 
enthusiast from 
his intention, 
while others 
warmly com- 
mended the pro- 
posal. At length 
the first sub- 
scription was 
received, which 
was really the 
foundation stone 
of all the work 
which has since 
been _ effected, 
and, let us hope, 
of the far greater 
work in future. 
This consisted 
of thirteen post- 
age stamps, sent 
byanold scholar. 
Then, by the 
kind permission 
of agentlemanin 
South London, 
a meeting was 
held at his 
residence; and 
it was resolved 
that those 
present should 
guarantee a 


/sum of £80 for preliminary expenses in 


setting the proposed scheme on foot. The 
idea was simply to establish a central Church 
Home, or form a society for the purpose of 
aiding the parish clergy to provide homes, 
free of all payment, for destitute children 
coming under their notice. 
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The next important step taken was the 
necessary one of gaining the recognition and 
support of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
If the undertaking were to become a part 
of the Church machinery—in the same way 
as the Missionary Societies, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Church 
of England Temperance Society, &¢.—it 
would be most essential that the Archbishop 
should become its president. The facts 
having been duly stated, the Archbishop, 
with commendable prudence, announced his 
intention, before coming to any decision, of 
taking the advice of Government authorities 
as to whether this new movement was neces- 
sary. And now ensued an anxious time. 
At length, however, a communication was 
received from the Archbishop’s chaplain to 
the effeet that his grace had consented to 
become president of the movement, having 
been fully assured that the intended work 
was much needed. 

Nothing now remained but to make the 
new Society known to the clergy and laity 
of the Church, and to invite subscriptions 
for its sapport. It was arranged that actual 
operations in the way of taking charge of 
children should not be begun until a sum of 
£500 had been received. This was reached 
XVITI—57 





in the early part of 1882, and a small 
house at Dulwich was accordingly opened 
for the accommodation of about eight 
girls and a matron, and shortly after- 
wards a larger house at Clapton was taken, 
which would contain about fifteen boys. 
This home has recently been transferred 
to Frome. At Dulwich the cottage 
originally taken was found to be small and 
inconvenient, and it has been discarded 
for Baroda House, of which the freehold 
has been purchased by the Society. In 
this Home about thirty girls can be 
accommodated. The next home to be 
opened was in Old Quebec Street, Hyde 
Park, and was the result of an anonymous 
donation of £250, given by a lady who 
had been disappointed in her intentions 
to purchase a picture described as 
‘‘ Waifs and Strays,” and priced in the 
Academy catalogue at that sum. This 
Home has recently been removed to more 
commodious premises in the Marylebone 
Road, in which thirty girls can be 
sheltered. A special feature in regard to 
the latter Home is that it (with others) 
has been certified for the reception of 
pauper children from the Guardians, 
under the provisions of the ‘“ Pauper 
Education Act,” enabling them to place 
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children in voluntary 
certified homes, on 
payment of a sum not 
exceeding the cost of 


their maintenance 
in the workhouse 
schools. It is ac- 


knowledged by all 
who have paid atten- 
tion to the subject of 
the treatment of 
pauper children, that 
thereismuch room for 
improvement. Train- 
ing them in large dis- 
trict schools, where 
there are hundreds 
of children mixed 
together, is not 
calculated to impress 
upon them the value 
of home life; this 
especially is the case 
with girls, whose 
special vocation is 
domestic service; and setting aside this 
disadvantage, there remains of course the 
badge or taint of pauperism, which cannot 
tend to improve the child’s position in after 
life. 

Another very important part of the work 
is the establishment of Homes for children 
rescued from immoral surroundings under 
the Industrial Schools Act Amendment Act. 





Of these the Society has four—at Hemel | 


Hempstead, Cold Ash, Swansea, and one 
lately opened at Meanwood, near Leeds, 
known as the ‘“ Beckett’? Home, intended 
to meet the wants of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. It has been built specially for the 
Society through the energetic exertions 
of the Ripon Committee and the liberality 
of friends in Yorkshire. These are havens 
of safety for the little ones, from which they 
cannot be removed by unworthy relatives 


until they are of an age to take care of | 


themselves. 

At Standon, in Staffordshire, aided by a 
special donation of £2,000, the Society has 
been enabled to establish a Farming and 
Gardening Home for fifty boys, which has 
been certified as an Industrial School. This 
is under the management of a body of 
Governors, including the Bishop of Lichfield 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire, 
and cannot fail to become a valuable insti- 
tution for training the elder boys as gardeners 
in England, and for farm work in the 
Colonies. The Home in the Chester Diocese 





at Kingsley Hall is for forty boys, not so 
old as those at Standon. It was filled a 
few months after its being opened. It was 
established, and is supported, entirely out 
of funds raised in Cheshire. 

The elder girls are provided for in the 
Fareham Industrial Home, which was taken 
over by the Society about two years ago. 
Since then the number of jinmates has risen 
from seventeen to thirty-two, and the 
laundry business has also increased con- 
siderably, the Home having a good reputation 
for doing its work well and thoroughly. 

Another Home of this class is Connaught 
House, Winchester, which was known as 
the Diocesan Home for Friendless Girls. 
This has been recently transferred to the 
Society, and the Executive Committee has 
consequently become responsible for its 
management and the maintenance of the 
inmates. A Home was also opened at 
Harrow, in which are accommodated about - 
thirty girls; and there are Cottage Homes 
also at Meanwood, Ashdon, Hillingdon 
Heath, Gould’s Green, and Arnold Grove. 

| The Home for Girls, which was recently 
| opened as a result of the liberality of friends 
in the Southwell Diocese, promises to be 
of exceptional interest. The inmates are 
specially trained as kitchenmaids and cooks. 

The present year has seen the adoption 
by the Society of an entirely new branch of 
work. A Home for Crippled Children has 
| been opened at Tooting. 

The Society is 
also represented 
in Canada, having 
acquired some 
freehold property 
at Sherbrooke, 
where a Home for 
Girls, called the 
‘¢ Gibb’s Home,” 
has been opened 
under the manage- 
ment of a Com- 
| mittee, of which 
ithe Bishop of 
| Quebee is chair- 

man. To this 
Home girls are 
sent from Eng- 
|land, whom it 
|is desirable to 
| remove entirely 
— their evil 





surroundings. 
| They are placed 
with farmers and 
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others, members of the Church of England, 
and remain under the careful supervision 
of the Society’s correspondents. The 
Society has also established a Home in 
Sherbrooke for boys, known as the ‘‘ Benyon 
Home,” in recognition of the liberality of 
the gentleman who supplied funds for this 
purpose. 

In emigrating children the Society is 
always ready to co-operate with Boards 
of Guardians, and already a considerable 
number of boys and girls from workhouse 
schools have been sent out under its auspices, 
and with the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

At the same time ‘that these Homes are 
being established and maintained, the Society 
is engaged in another important undertaking 
—viz., the boarding out children of tender 
years in country villages, under proper 
supervision. This system of dealing with 
them is admitted, not only by private indi- 
' viduals, but also by government authorities 
to be in every way superior to bringing them 
up in institutions, and it is possible to adopt it 
in all cases of young children not requiring 
a strict discipline or special treatment for 
some constitutional malady. There is no 
lack of homes waiting for them, nor of 
parish clergymen and others who are pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility of seeing 
that the children are properly cared for; and 


the cost of their maintenance in these homes | 


is considerably less than it would be if they 
were kept in an institution. The experience 
of the Society in this direction has been 
most favourable, as can be seen from the 


quarterly reports received from those who | 


have kindly undertaken the supervision of 
the children. 

Amongst the many benefits of the 
boarding-out system, the physical advantages 
to neglected children are prominent. In 
Ireland the system was tried in consequence 


of the appalling mortality amongst children | 


in institutions, and the result was im- 


mediate and striking. So when inspecting | 


some chubby little child in a country village, 
it is a common remark to hear from the 


foster parent or lady who supervises, ‘* Ah! | 


but you should have seen the poor little 
thing when it arrived.” 

One such lady now writes: ‘‘I enclose 
you a photograph of L. B., who was taken 
from your office last December, like a 
wizened old man rather than a baby.” 

Many children again, who are too old to 


be boarded out, have been placed in other 
| for the admission of children into the homes, 


Church homes in various parts of the country, 





not a few of which are affiliated to the 
Society, the executive making themselves 
responsible for the cost of the children’s 
maintenance. Then there are the cases of 
still older children, boys and girls, who, when 
they come under the care of the Society, are 
beyond the age at which they can be pro- 
perly trained. These are kept for a short 
time, provided with outfits, and then sent to 
sea, or domestic service, or are emigrated. 
Such are the operations carried on by the 
| Society, whose affairs are carefully watched 
over and directed by an able Executive 
Committee, of which the Bishop of Wakefield 
is chairman and the Bishop of Bedford is 
vice-chairman. The members comprise 
clergymen, magistrates, lawyers, business 
men, civil servants, C.O.S. workers, and 
ladies who have made it their especial work 
| to provide and care for the little ones of the 
|Church’s fold. Once a fortnight this 
committee meets at the office to carefully 
| discuss all that relates to the Society, and 
| the many applications on behalf of candidates 
| for admission to the homes. In addition to 
| the Executive there are Case and Finance 
| Committees, which meet also fortnightly and 
| prepare such business for the former as is 
| not of a general nature. 
| The first of these deal with all applications 
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and all matters directly relating to those | 


already in the homes; the latter examines 
the reports on the financial business of the 
Society. The committee appeal for help 
for a Society designed to become a part of 
the Church's machinery for carrying on the 
great work with ‘which she has been 
entrusted. Its operations are not confined 
to London, but extend to all parts of the 
country. 

One special feature of the work of the 
Society is that it aims at providing in each 
diocese one or more homes for waifs and 
strays. It isnot necessary, if it were possible, 
for every diocese to maintain a home for 
every class of children that stand in need of 
shelter and protection. Through the central 
Society a child from one diocese ean be 
placed in a home in another diocese which 
is suited to the particular case of the poor 
waif and stray. Thus a great saving in 
expenditure is effected, and the necessity 
avoided of having half-a-dozen large insti- 
tutions. Experience has shown that homes 
are very superior to institutions, and nothing 
is gained and much is lost by herding 
together a large number of children instead 
of dispersing them among many small 
homes. The number of children under the 
care of the Society on the 30th of June, 1889, 
was 665—boys 184, girls 481. Besides 
these there have been placed in other 
Church homes than those founded and 
maintained by the Society, 273 children— 
138 boys and 135 girls. These institutions 
are to a certain extent affiliated with the 
Society and the committee can guarantee 
that all proper care and attention is 
bestowed on their wards. 

There are also boarded out in the country, 
and under proper supervision, as many as 
886 children—214 boys and 172 girls. 
These figures show that since its foundation, 








nine years ago, the Society has not allowed 
the grass to grow under its feet, but has 
energetically applied itself to the work for 
which it was providentially called into being. 
And it should be known that, in addition to 
these, for whose maintenance the Society is 
responsible, 715 children have been provided 
for in other ways, and this brings up the 
total of 2,089 for whom homes have been 
found during the past nine years. The 
applications are very numerous. During 
the past year the committee adopted cases 
at the rate of more than one a day, but the 
applications made to them were much more 
numerous, and they would fain adopt more 
did but the means at their disposal allow 
them to do so. The receipts for 1888 
amounted to over £16,000, but though 
it regularly increases, it does not keep 
pace with the increase of deserving cases 


which the committee would accept if 
they had the means of maintaining 
them. Let it be remembered that it is 


estimated that in London alone there are 
10,000 children who may be regarded as 
waifs and strays, and the magnitude of the 
work to be done will perhaps be realised. 
The Society works in co-operation with that 
admirable Society, ‘‘The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” and has 
been much assisted by the use it has been 
permitted to make of the Shelter in Harpur 
Street. 

It may be this plain and unadorned 
tale will move some who have not helped 
in the good work hitherto to lend their 
aid, and all fellow-workers will be pleased 
and thankful to know of the success 
that under God has attended this Society, 
and to pray that in the future it may 
be more useful still in caring for the 
little brethren of our dear Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 





A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By LILLA HOFF. 


UCH a clear little voice, 


k 


Such a sweet little song, 


Though the night was so cold 
And the wind was so strong ; 


>? 


And round the street corners it whistled so shrill, 


That e’en by the fire one fancied twas chili. 
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Such a fair little face, 
Such a bright little smile, 
Though the child had been walking 
For many a mile. 
And the snow fell in flakes like a feathery sheet 
On the poor little maiden who sang in the street, 
And I saw that her shawl was all tattered and thin, 
As I stood on the threshold and beckoned her in. 


I'd a treasure—a dear litile girl of my own, 

Just the size of the child who was wandering alone, 

And I thought of the prayers which that evening she’d said, 
And my own little Ruth lying snugly in bed, 

And my heart warmed with pity for this little waif, 

Who was wandering and cold while my bairnie was safe. 


She told me a pitiful story of woe, 

As she warmed her numb hands in the fire’s ruddy glow ; 
Her mother lay ill at their lodging, she said, 

And she must go singing to earn them some bread, 

And her voice broke in sobs with the pitiful cry, 

*¢ Oh, I am s0 afraid that dear mother will die! ”’ 


I warmed her and fed her, 
And then sent her home 
In a warm little jacket which Ruth had outgrown, 
And a basket of food for the mother she bore, 
With a promise that shortly I’d bring them some more ; 
Then I turned to my own hearth of plenty again, 
With a joy that was almost akin to a pain. 


I went to the lodging betimes the next day, 

And found the poor mother just passing away, 

But she lifted her head, and so sweetly she smiled, 

As she whispered, ‘‘ God bless you for helping my child. 
I am nearing the home which no sorrow can dim, 

And I leave my poor child in reliance on Him.” 


Sad, sad was the grief of the desolate child, 

And ’twas long ere from sorrow her thoughts were beguiled, 
But the God of the orphan has made her His care, 

And allowed us His joy in her rescue to share ; 

A good Christian woman has found her a home, 

Whence some friends have provided she never need roam. 


Oh, pause, then, and think of the children who roam 
Through the streets of our cities in want of a home, 
They lack all the comforts our children enjoy, 

And the money we lavish on pleasure or toy 

Would bring them relief in their terrible need, 

While our own hearts would share in a blessing indeed. 


SOME WATER-WORLD WONDERS. 
By tHe Rey. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 





Salmon ascending a waterfall. 


HERE are wonders enough to be found | 

in every group of animals. Every | 
individual animal, indeed, is a living book | 
of marvels, a volume in Nature’s great | 


library, which no investigator, living or | 


dead, has ever exhausted yet. When a! 


naturalist can find occupation for a great 
part of a long life-time in the study of the 
common cockchafer, and even then leave 
much undone and undiscovered, few will be 
bold enough to contend that the field of 
enquiry is limited, or that, from lack of 
sustenance, the first interest of the enquirer 
is likely to dwindle and disappear. 

But I think that perhaps—from our point 
of view—the greatest wonders of all are to 
be found in those creatures which inhabit 
the world of water. There Nature seems 
verily to have allowed her imagination to 
run riot. The wildest freaks of her creative 





| 








ingenuity meet one at every turn. Forms 
of life the most bizarre and grotesque are 
everywhere to be found, and law seems set 
at defiance, and all to be governed by purest 
whim and caprice. One finds animals which 
shoot at their prey with a sort of natural 
blow-gun, and rarely fail to hit it; animals 
whose eyes travel round their heads, or even 
tunnel through them; animals whose fore 
limbs are set behind the hinder; animals 
which are perfectly at their ease when 
turned literally inside out ; animals which 
have the power of cutting loose their entire 
digestive system, if that system happens to 
be out of order, and growing another in its 
place. And there are other water animals, 
again, which fish for their prey with rod and 
line; and others whose bodies contain a 
natural electric battery, capable of discharg- 
ing its potent shocks to a distance of several 
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feet away; and others whose sense of pain 
is so slight that they will continue to 


devoured; and others equally odd and 
strange, but far too numerous to mention. 
And then the wild extravagancies of form 
with which one constantly meets! The 
astonishing exaggeration of one part of the 


the limitless vagaries of habit which one 
discovers even in creatures the most familiar! 


naturalist might learn ! 
And how very much those who are not 


midst of which their daily lives are passed. 
Take the ordinary country resident, and 


neighbours in the world of animals, and he 
is utterly astounded. It is all a perfect 
revelation to him, like the opening out of a 
new world. He did not know that such 
creatures existed; or, if he did know it, they 
were but mere names to him and nothing 
more. There is a pond in his own field ; 


develop into frogs and toads, or the water 
gnats skim merrily over the surface. There 
is a rabbit warren on the neighbouring 


animals at play, and admired their blithesome 
and graceful gambols. Perhaps there is 
a salmon stream close at hand; yet he 








feed with avidity while being themselves | 


frame at the expense of all the rest ; the | 
singular and novel uses which those develop- | 
ments are sometimes made to serve; and | 


If life were only longer, how much a| 


naturalists, but ought to be, might learn, and | 
do not, even about the creatures in the | 


but he has never watched the tadpoles | 


introduce him to some of his nearest | 


heath; but he has never seen the little | 


Crocodiles, 


scarcely knows that the fish are there, and 
has never seen them shoot the rapids, or 
clear the falls by a sweeping rush and a 
mighty leap into the air. And he is literally 
amazed when he meets with some one who 
is acquainted with all these wonders, and 
who shows him what he might easily have 
seen for himself long before. 

Even in that tiny part of the great world 
of water which lies enclosed within our own 
British shores, there are marvels in myriads 
ever waiting for him who will only take the 
trouble to search them out. And when he 
goes a little farther afield, and passes to 
tropical rivers and equatorial seas, he is 
simply bewildered by the wealth of life, the 
variety of form, and the extreme diversity of 
habit which confront him at every step of 
his researches. 

And then, perhaps, he begins to under- 
stand that great secret, that one master-key 
to all zoology, that Structure depends upon 
Habit, and that the outward form, after all, 
is but the index to the inner life. He who 
knows this, not only theoretically, but 
practically, can take up an animal which he 
has never seen before and read it like a 
book. Every smallest detail of its frame 
has its own self-evident tale to tell. The 
language is unmistakable, and he sees at a 
glance that which otherwise he might not 
have learned by years of careful study. 
And then natural history has for him a new 
interest, a charm added to the many with 
which it was invested before. 

Then there is so much to learn about every 
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animal; so much which, even to those 
best acquainted with it, is wholly new 
and strange. Take, for example, such 


a creature as the crocodile. Scarcely 
a traveller who visits its native 
rivers. but describes the huge, 


sluggish reptiles, like living relics 
of the distant past, which lie 
motionless as logs in the water, 
or lie lazily basking in the 
sunshine upon the banks. 
Scarcely a hunter who has 
shot the animal but enlarges 


life; its sluggish reptilian temperament, 
which yet in a moment can be lashed 
into wildest frenzy; and 
sweep of its terrible tail. 
very few of ourselves, who stay at home, 
who have not seen the creatures often 
enough in: captivity, and wondered at those 
dull, baleful eyes, which never seem to 
move, and yet are always watching one. 
Yet they, and we, know nothing, as a rule, 
of those singular peculiarities of structure 
which make the animal what it is. For 
the crocodile is a very remarkable creature 
indeed, even if we confine ourselves to 
one point alome—the structure of the 
head. 

For see what its requirements are. It 
feeds—for the most part—on living animals, 
which it can only capture as they come 
down to drink at the riverside. It has no 
speed of foot on land, and cannot there 
pursue them with the smallest hope of 
success. So it lies waiting, motionless as 


| 




















Flying Fish, 


upon its giant strength; its tenacity of | death itself, until it sees them come down 


to the brink and stoop to quench their 
thirst. And then, with a wave or two of its 


the mighty | powerful tail, it glides silently along 'to the 
And there are | 


spot where they are drinking, and then, 
with another sweep of the same mighty 
weapon, knocks them into the water and 
seizes them in its jaws. 

But how is it that the victims do not see 
it ? The crocodile is a conspicuous creature 
enough, log-like though it may be ; and the 
keen eyes of a deer would surely detect it, 
even if it merely lay motionless at the 
surface of the water. True; but the 
crocodile knows this instinctively, and there- 
fore lies, when looking for prey, not at the 
surface of the water, but slightly below 
it. Yet by reason of the structure of its 
head it can nevertheless breathe quite 
freely the while, for the nostrils are placed 
upon a little prominence at the end of 
the snout, and so can remain above the 
water while the whole of the head and body 
is submerged. 
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But that is not the only peculiarity in the | 


head-structure of the crocodile ; something 
else is required. When the victim is caught 
it has to be killed, and for killing it the 
teeth are not adapted. The animal, there- 
fore, must be drowned; and, in order to 
drown it, the crocodile must hold it sub- 
merged for several minutes, with its own 
mouth partly open. How is the water to be 
prevented from entering the throat and 
causing suffocation ? 

An examination of the mouth supplies us 
with the answer at once, and a very curious 
answer it is. 
valvular structure, something like that of the 
valves of the heart, and this valve is so 
constructed as to close when the mouth is 
opened. As soon, therefore, as the crocodile 
expands its jaw to seize its prey, this valve 
mechanically closes, and the two car- 
tilaginous flaps of which it is composed are 
still more firmly united by the pressure of 


has shown that, by filling the mouth of even 


'a dead crocodile with water, not one single 


| drop can be forced into the throat. 


At the back of the throat is a | 


the water upon them—like our own “ flood- | 


gates.” No water can pass, 





Experiment | 


And 
as the air passages which run from the 
nostrils enter the throat behind this valve, 
respiration can still be conducted with 
perfect ease, although the jaws are widely 
opened and the mouth filled with water. 

The ears, again, might be damaged by the 
entrance of water, especially when, as often 
happens, the head is submerged for several 
hours together. So the ears too, like 
the valve in the throat, are self-closing, and 
no drop of water ever contrives to find its 
way within them. 

And who would think that the muscular 
force with which even a small crocodile—ten 
feet in length—can close its jaws is equal to 
the pressure of three-quarters of a ton? 
Yet so a recent experiment has determined ; 
and the conditions of that experiment, 
moreover, were by no means of such a nature 
as to enable the creature to put forth its full 
strength. No wonder that the mature animal 


Porpoises, 
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can perform the mighty deeds of strength 
ascribed to it; no wonder that in the 
stomach of a specimen lately preserved for 
an Indian museum were found twelve large 
bunches of human hair, besides twenty-nine 
finger rings, a bangle for the ankle, a neck 
charm, and various other feminine adorn- 
ments. What human being, what woman 
especially, could hope to escape from such 
terrible jaws as those ? 

There is another aquatic creature with 
which most of us are more familiar—in a 
way—than with the crocodile; and that is 
the porpoise. For it is still a native of our 
own seas, and even of some of our rivers. 
I have once seen it off Gravesend, sporting 
and gambolling as fearlessly and freely as 
though it were far out of sight of land. 
And it used in days of old to venture up even 
as far as London Bridge. But it avoids the 
haunts of the. steamboats as a rule, and 
that which was once the “ silver Thames ” 
has charms for it no more. Yet most of us 
have seen it somewhere. And no one who 
has seen it can have failed to remark its 
singular method of progress, or the clumsy 
leaps and bounds in which it is for ever 
indulging. 

But there are other and greater peculiari- 
ties about it which one does fail to remark. 
We generally call it a fish, for instance ; 
whereas it is not a fish, but a warm-blooded 
mammal. It isa very near relation of the 
whale. Itis almost a whale itself, in fact, and 
possesses most of the peculiarities of structure 
which characterise those animals. We see 
nothing of these. We see nothing of the thick 
layer of fat lying closely under the skin, which 
serves as a kind of natural great-coat, and 
keeps out the chill of the water. We see 
nothing of the “spouting” apparatus; 
nothing of the wonderful array of formidable 
teeth, which are all exactly alike in form, 
and vary—strange to say—from eighty to a 
hundred and four in number. Neither do 
we see the marvellous feats of activity of 
which the animal is capable when in pursuit 
of prey. One would never imagine that the 
seemingly clumsy creature could be so 
wonderfully agile. Not even the salmon 
has a chance against it. It dodges, and 
dives, and twists, and turns, and seems 
almost to anticipate every movement of its 
victim ; and after a pursuit of only a very 
few moments that victim is firmly grasped 
by the terrible teeth. 

In company with the porpoise one often 
sees dolphins; creatures whose day, in a 
sense, is done. For once they were in great 





request for food—in the times when Friday 
was observed as a day of rigid abstinence 
from flesh meat, and porpoises and dolphins 
were ‘“‘fish’’ ; and once they were famous 
for the beautiful colours which were supposed 
to play over them in death, and which 
afterwards proved to be mythical. Not 
altogether so, however ; for such kaleidoscopic 
effects are characteristic of that dolphin-like 
fish the coryphene, which, among sailors at 
any rate, commonly does duty even now for 
the dolphin itself. 

For one other attribute is the coryphene 
remarkable, and that is its extreme fondness 
for that singular creature the so-called 
“flying”’ fish. It cannot follow its victim 
out of the water, neither can it ‘‘double”’ and 
alter its course with quite the like activity ; 
but in point of actual speed it is far superior, 
and it is so persevering in the chase, and so 
clever in calculating the exact distance to 
which its victim is likely to leap, that it is 
perfectly certain to come up with it before 
very long. 

Of course the flying fish does not fly. It 
merely leaps out of the water by means of the 
impetus gained from a rapid rush, and remains 
out of the water, upborne by its wing-like fins, 
until that impetus isexhausted. It does not 
beat the air with its fins; it cannot continue 
its “‘ flight”’ for more than a very short 
distance ; it cannot even change its course 
while in the air. It is like the flying lemur, 
and the flying squirrel, and the flying 
dragon, in fact ; able, by its peculiarity of 
structure, to take long leaps in the air, but 
yet without the slightest capability of true 
flight. Yet it is surely wonderful enough 
that a fish should thus be able incessantly 
to leave its own element for another, in 
which it cannot even breathe; far more 
wonderful than that a squirrel or a petaurist 
should be able to skim for sixty or seventy 
feet through the air, in which their 
respiration is not impeded. But then the 
water-world wonders are always the greatest 
wonders of all ; to ourselves, that is, for we 
naturally measure all things by our own 
standard or our own ideal. Those creatures 
which I have mentioned—the crocodile, the 
porpoise, the dolphin, the coryphene, and 
the flying fish—are all among the better 
known inhabitants of ocean. The naturalist 
really fears to write much about some of its 
less familiar inmates, doubting whether he 
will meet with belief. For when one comes 
to study the animal kingdom of the water, 
all rules seem to be set aside, and a kind of 
zoological anarchy reigns supreme. Not 
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even the fantastic creatures of a poet's 
dream can equal in strangeness the wild 
creations which dwell in the depths of the 
sea. There is no limit to their weird 
aberrations of form, structure, and habit. 
And if the three-score years and ten allotted 
to man could be doubled, and doubled, and 


doubled again, and every hour of every one 
of those years be devoted to the one thing 
only, even then no investigator would 


| live to complete his task, and survey even 
| superficially and imperfectly the 
‘of the untold myriads 
| wonders. 


whole 


of water-world 





LITTLE 
By L. T. MEADE, AvuTuHor or “A BAND 


CHAPTER I. 


ee wt up, Dolly,—wake up! 
Mary has come at last.”’ 

The speaker was an elderly woman, with 
a rather florid face and bright eyes. She 
was vigorously shaking by the shoulder a 
girl of ten or eleven who lay curled up in 
bed, and whose wealth of brown hair partly 
hid her pale and rather heavy features. 

‘You might wake up this morning, of 
all mornings, Dolly, when the little Mary 
you have been crying for all these years has 
come.” 

‘* What?” said the girl,—‘‘ what ? How 
rough you are, Mrs. Dingle. What’s come ? 
I ain’t going to wake yet; it ain’t near time 
to get up; let me be.” 

‘‘Oh, then, you don’t care. I was right 
with my thoughts, then. I said to myself, 
‘ Sure as sure Dolly will be jealous as jealous 
can be. It’s always the way with gels— 
a-crying and a-moaning when they harn’t 
got sisters, and a-wishing of them away 
when they comes.’ ”’ 

** You don’t say!’’ exclaimed Dolly. She 
sat up in bed, tossed back her abundant 
hair, opened wide her grey-blue eyes, and 
stared at the speaker. ‘‘ What are you 
talking about, Mrs. Dingle ?”’ 

‘« Why, you has gota sister, child,—a dear 
little round pink fairy of a girl. She come 
in the night. She’s the bonniest baby I ever 
clapped eyes on. Of course she’ll be called 


Little 


‘little Mary,’ and harn’t you been crying | 


and moaning all your life for her, and ain’t 
you glad now as she’s come ? ”’ 

**T don’t believe it,” said Dolly. “It’s 
a trick as you’re playing on me.’”’ Her big 
eyes looked quite frightened ; her lips quite 
trembled ; she pushed back her thick hair 
impatiently. ‘I'll go and see,’’ she said ; 
‘but I know as it’s lies you're telling 
me.” 


MARY. 
OF THREE,” “THE GEMS SHE WORE,” ETC. 


She tumbled out of bel, rushed past the 


| astonished Mrs. Dingle, crossed the small 


landing of the house, and entered her 
mother’s room. A face very like Dolly’s 
own was lying on the pillows of a bed in 
the centre of the room—a little red face 
rested low down on a motherly arm. 

‘* It’s quite true, Dolly,’’ said the mother. 
‘* Here she be—your little sister—now you 
won’t fret, and be naughty no more." 

‘* Never,—never no more,’’ said Dolly, 
with great solemnity. 

She stooped down and kissed the tiny 
pink face. 

‘Give a dog a bad name ’’—we all know 
this proverb, with its sequel. Never was 
there a pithier or a truer sentence recorded. 
The Dingles were all the most respectable, 
the hardest-working, the most rigidly high- 
principled poor folks in Saltley. The men 
all married good and capable wives; the 
women made the best of help-meets, their 
children were models,—so clean, so respect- 
able, so anxious to learn. No one ever 
heard of a child of the name of Dingle who 
indulged in mud pies, who went bird-nesting, 
who was late for school in the morning, 
who tore his or her clothes, who smuttied 
his or her face. The Dingles, both old and 
young, were considered a credit to the 
village ; the ladies around always considered 
themselves in luck when they secured a 
Dingle girl as a servant. The Dingle men 
had the pick of all the labourers’ situations. 
In fact, in the village of Saltley, to bear the 
name of Dingle was itself a patent of 
respectability. 

It was an awful blow, therefore, to the 
villagers when Dolly Dingle put in an 
appearance on the scene. She was not in 
the least like her first cousins, and second 
cousins, and third cousins, who swarmed all 
over the place. She was not in the least 


| like Mattie and Katie, and Dicky and Jacky. 
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She was not nearly so good-looking, and not 
nearly so good, 

The neighbours said it was not poor 
Dingle’s fault. They laid Dolly’s sins to 
Mrs. Dingle’s door. Unlike all the other 
Dingles, Michael, Dolly’s father, had gone 
far a-field for his wife. She was a London 
girl, and in consequence was regarded by 
the inhabitants of Saltley as ‘‘ stuck-up ”’ 
and a ‘“ foreigner.’’ She was no fit match 
for a handsome fellow like Mike, and her 
child possessed no true Dingle blood. In 
the first place, whoever heard of a Dingle 
being called by such a silly name as Dolly ? 
There were Roses in the family, and 
Deborahs, and Annes, and Kates,—all 
sensible, well-sounding names. But Dolly, 
it would have taken a Londoner, they dis- 
dainfully said, to think of anything so silly. 

Mrs. Dingle was not a particularly strong- 
minded woman. She was depressed by the 
villagers not taking to her, and very much 
more depressed by Dolly’s naughtiness. 
Certainly Dolly Dingle was not a good child. 
She had a rather heavy and unattractive 
face, and she had a manner and way about 
her which provoked to the pitch of 
quarrelling every other child she came 
in contact with. She never would wash her 
face, nor keep her hands clean. When she 
went to school she was invariably sent back 
again for the purpose. But it was no use: 
the result of Dolly’s own unaided scrubbings 
made her look worse and more disreputable 
than ever. The children invented a new 
version of ‘‘ Dirty Jim ’’ for her benefit : 


There was one little Doll, ’twas reported of her, 
And ’twill be to her lasting disgrace 

That she never was seen with her hands at all clean, 
Nor yet ever washed was her face. 


When to wash she was sent, she unwillingly went, 
With water to splash herself o’er. 


Nothing made Dolly Dingle so furious as 
being addressed as ‘‘ Dirty Doll”; but she 
had no idea of preventing the children from 
calling her these names by making herself a 
clean and presentable little girl. 

She was a stubborn child, and proud; and 
as she grew older, and found she was 
not popular, she shrank away from her 
companions, and spent many hours alone. 
It was then the great wish began to grow in 
her heart: that she could have a little sister 
of her own. 

** Little Mary, I’d call her, if she’d 
come,”’ she would say to herself. ‘ Little 
Mary she would be; and she’d be pretty, 
what I ain’t, and good, what I ain’t neither, 


mother.’’ She often said to the pale-faced, 
sad-looking woman, ‘‘ Why don’t I have a 
little sister, same as Rosy Bell has a sister, 
and Katie Jones ?”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s the will of God,” Mrs. Dingle would 
reply. Then Dolly would frown and bite 
her lips. 

*‘T don’t love God at all, if He’s that 
kind,”’ she would answer. 

‘‘Don’t say that, Dolly,” Mrs. Dingle 
would reply. And she would draw the child 
to her, and look wistfully into her pale 
unattractive face. 

“If so be as God did send you a little 
sister, Dolly, what would you call her?” 
she would ask. 

““Why, Little Mary, of course, mother. 
Little Mary is‘a beauteous name.” 

P “And you'd be a good gel then, Dolly ?” 

“Yes; I’d be good- then,” replied the 
child, a queer light filling her eyes and 
making them almost beautiful. 

Years passed, however, before the 
earnestly wished-for little sister put in an 
appearance. One cold morning in winter 
she came, and with her advent Dolly Dingle 
began a new life. The neighbours said that, 
queer before, she was queerer than ever 
now. She was not a scrap more agreeable 
to them. She was just as quarrelsome with 
her numerous cousins—just as uncouth and 
uninteresting a child. But at home Mrs. 
Dingle knew that Dolly had abundantly 
redeemed her promise of being good when 
little Mary came. 

These were hard times for the poor people, 
and during the whole of the first winter of 
the baby’s life Michael Dingle was away 
from home, trying to earn a few shillings to 
add to the family purse. Mrs. Dingle was 
a beautiful needlewoman, and some ladies 
near supplied her with plain sewing. Hour 
after hour during these long winter days the 
woman sewed, and Dolly sat contentedly on 
a low stool facing her with the new baby on 
her lap. 


CHAPTER II. 


” 


‘Ir seems to me, Dolly,” said Mrs. 
Dingle, ‘‘that the snow won’tstop falling, and 
that ef I ain’t quick night will come afore 
I takes the needlework home.” 

Dolly’s head was bent low over the baby, 
who lay placidly in her lap. She raised it 
now with a quick, happy glance. 

‘¢ Ef the sun comes out, mother, and the 
snow stops falling, may Mary and me come 








with you when you takes back the work ?”’ 
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‘It’s up to the Hall,” said Mrs. Dingle, 
*‘more than a mile from here. The snow 
won’t stop, Dolly ; so you’d best bide at home 
with the babe, and I’ll carry the work home 
alone. It’s hard on mevhaving to do every- 
thing, and your father away.” 

‘Qh no, nothing’s hard now,” said Dolly. 
‘‘T believe as the sun ’ll come out, mother, 
—it feels sunshiny, somehow, and a bit of 
air and a walk ’Il do little Mary good.” 

She scrambled to her feet, and, carrying 
the child very tenderly, went to the window 
and peered up at the leaden sky. 

** What’s come to Dolly?’’ murmured her 
mother. ‘‘ Why, she’s bright, and she’s 
good, and she’s helpful. It’s a shame on 
me to grumble like when the child’s that 
pleased with everything. Well, well—I do 
declare, she’s a bit of a prophet, too; form 
ain’t that sunshine lying across the floor ?”’ 


A little gleam had come out which | 


brightened and grew. 

“IT said the sun would come out for the 
darling babe,”’ said Dolly. ‘‘ Now, mother, 
you'll let us go with you to the Hall, won’t 
yer?”? 

*‘ Well, child, I don’t rightly know. It 
don’t seem the right thing to have a baby 
of three months out in such weather. And 
yet, and yet,—there, Doll, don’t yer frown 
—ef I wrap little Mary up she won’t come 
to no harm, most like. There,—the sun’s 

coming out fine, and my work’s just done, 
so fetch me my big woollen shawl, love, and 
I'll see if I can’t manage to humour yer.”’ 

*« And I'll boil some milk, and put it in a 
bottle, and keep it in my pocket,” said 
Dolly ; * then little Mary shall have a drink, 
supposing as it does turn cold.” 

The sun shone brighter and brighter, and 
the snow-clouds dispersed, when the three set 
out for their expedition across the common 
to the Hall. Several of the neighbours saw 
Mrs. Dingle as she passed with the baby 
wrapped up in her arms, with Dolly following 
after, carrying the big bundle of plain needle- 
work. 

“‘T wouldn’t trust Dolly Dingle with goods 
of any value if I was her mother,” said Mrs. 
Perrot to her younger daughter. 

“Qh, but you might, mother, now. 
Dolly’s quite altered since little Mary 
comed,”’ answered bright-eyed Rosy Perrot. 
‘IT think she’s rather a nice girl now, 
I do.”’ 

“A fad—all a fad,” responded Mrs. 
Perrot. ‘‘She’s new-fangled,—that’s what 
Dolly Dingle is. Mark my words, Rosy: 


|the same mischievous, ungovernable child 
she allays were.”’ 

Several of the other neighbours also 
watched the little group as they went slowly 
across the snow-covered common, and each 
had a remark to pass, either at the im- 
prudence of Mrs. Dingle in taking so young 
a baby out in such weather, or with regard 
to Dolly’s changed behaviour. What is 
everybody’s business, however, is nobody’s ; 
and almost before the little party were out 
of sight they were forgotten. 

Meanwhile the clouds gathered once more 
in the sky; the genial sun disappeared, and 
an icy wind blew aside the coverings which 
shielded the wee baby from the cold. 

“T doubt me that I did right to bring 
her,’’ said Mrs. Dingle, in an agony of fear 
and apprehension. 

But Dolly’s voice was bright and confident. 

‘‘No, mother, no. See how nice this hot 
milk is. Give little Mary some, and then 
she won’t feel the bitter cold.” 

They had now crossed the common, and 
sheltering themselves as best they could by 
a closed barn-door, Mrs. Dingle did ad- 
minister a few drops of the hot milk which 
Dolly had brought to the baby. 

‘¢ Now she won’t come to no harm,”’ said 
the elder sister, joyfully. ‘Aint it lucky as 
I thought on the milk, mother?” 

‘‘ For sure, dearie, for sure. You’re getting 
a real comforting sort of a gel, Dolly; and 
I’m thankful as the Lord God Almighty saw 
fit to send you a sister, if she was to be the 
instrument of your conversion, like.’ 

Dolly pondered these solemn slow words of 
her mother’s all the way up tothe Hall. And 
as she held the baby close to her own warm 
heart, while Mrs. Dingle disappeared for a 
moment or two inside the great house, she 
thought of them still more. 

‘‘ Little Mary ain’t that,’ she presently 
concluded,—‘*‘ that—I don’t know what that 
is, but she’s a sort of a something to cuddle 
up to one. Oh, but she makes me feel real 
good!” 

It was very late when the baby and her 
two nurses returned from their winter’s 
walk. It was very late,—almost dark, in 
fact; for alas! the snow was coming 
down once more, and the path across the 
common was scarcely discernible; and by 
the time they reached the cottage door all 
three were wet to the skin. It did not 
matter particularly for Mrs. Dingle or Dolly, 
but the baby took this wetting badly. In 
two days she was down with bronchitis, 
and when the doctor saw her he shook 
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his head, and said that there was little at 


no hope. 

‘“* And it was your fault, Dolly,” said Mrs. 
Dingle. ‘I'd never have took her out that 
day if it hadn’t been for you. Oh! it’s bitter 
‘ard,—and her father away and all! ”’ 

Dolly was sitting in her old position by 
the hearth ; and the baby, very sick now, and 
suffering, was laid across her knee. She had 
not been listening to the doctor; her whole 
attention had been riveted on the suffering 
child. At her mother’s anguished words 
she looked up with a startled and frightened 
expression on her face. 

“« What is it, mother ? 
she asked. 

‘‘ This is wrong—the babe is like to die.” 

“Rey. 

“Yes, I tell you, child. Give her to me, 
I say. You wasn’t never fit to have the 
handling of her. Give little Mary to me 
this minute, Dolly.” 

Dolly scrambled to her feet. 

‘«« There, mother—take her,’’she said. 

Her own face was like death. She walked 
across the kitchen, opened the house-door 
and went out. It was bitterly cold outside, 
—there was no snow to-day, but an icy north 
wind was blowing, and it penetrated through 
Dolly’s thin frock and blew in great cold 
waves against her face. She had no hat or 
jacket on, and her little hands soon became 
blue and stiff, and the tears which kept 
filling her eyes almost froze before they 
reached her cheeks. She looked a most for- 
lorn little figure; but there was such a terrible 
fierce pain in her heart that she did not feel 
any bodily discomfort. She rushed wildly 
down the village street, with a vague wish 
in her heart that she might reach the snow- 
covered common, and throw herself down on 
the ground—to die. Yes; that was the best 
thing that could happen to her: she would 
go back to God with little Mary—that was 
the best thing, that was the only good thing 
which could happen to her now. 

** Dolly,” said a voice behind. ‘“ Dolly— 
Dolly Dingle.” She turned at the sound, 
and saw pretty Rosy Perrot flying after her. 
Rosy was warmly dressed and had a bright- 
looking knitted hood securely fastened round 
her plump and happy face. ‘Oh, Dolly, 


What’s wrong ?” 


what is it?” she said, for the look in Dolly’s. 


eyes when she turned quite frightened her. 
‘“‘ What is it, dear Dolly ?’’ she continued, 
and she came up, and took up one of the 
little girl’s frozen hands between her own. 
“It’s the baby,”’ gasped Dolly,—‘ little 
Mary, you knows—her as I ha’ always been 








Well, she’s going back to 
Let me be, Rosy, 


a-wishing for. 
God, and I’m going too. 
—let me be.” 

She tried to shake Rosy’s warm hands ofi, 
but the little girl would not turn back. 

“You don’t mean,” she said, ‘‘ you don’t 
mean as the baby’s werry bad, and like to 
die ?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I do mean,’’ replied 
Dolly. ‘‘ Let me be,—Rosy, let me be.”’ 

“But that’s awful,” said Rosy, tears 
springing to her bright eyes. ‘I’m real, 
real sorry for you, Dolly.” 

“Yer not,” said Dolly, staring at her 
incredulously. 

* Yes, lam—I'm bitter sorry. I could cry 
for yer, Dolly.’’ 

With a rude wrench Dolly pulled one of 
her hands out of her companion’s, and 
rubbed it fiercely across her eyes. 

‘You may be sorry or not, as you like,” 
she said—‘‘I don’t care. Ef little Mary 
dies I only hope as God Almighty ‘ll take 
me, too.” 

“Little Mary mustn’t die, then,” said 
Rosy, an inspiration coming to her. ‘* Why, 
Dolly, we all knows, every one in the village, 
what little Mary be to yer. Why, we all say 
as your changed ;—yer are a good gel now, 
and it’s along of little Mary. Why, course 
she mustn’t die.” 

‘‘How will you stop it?” said Dolly. 
“Doctor says it ;—doctor looked at her, and 
he said sure as she’d die.” 

** Doctor ought to know,” said Rosy. Her 
face fell ; then she added brightly: ‘‘ Let’s go 
to the common together, you and me. Oh, 
how cold you are, poor Dolly! Let’s go to 
the common together, and let’s ask the good 
God not to let little Mary die.” 

“‘ God ain’t good,” said Dolly, fiercely. 

‘*Oh, but He be. Youshouldn’t say fierce 
naughty words like °em. God’s werry good. 
Will yer say as He’s good ef He lets the baby 
live?” 

‘¢Oh, for sure—but He won’t, it aint no 
use.” 

‘“¢ Let’s come to the common, all our lone 
selves, and ask Him.” 

Rosy’s face was all afire with eagerness 
and faith. Dolly, miserable as she was, 
caught something of her enthusiasm. When 
Rosy ran, she ran. Soon her fleet steps 
exceeded her companion’s. If God was 
really waiting for them on the common, they 
could not go fast enough to meet Him. It 
was bitterly cold. Even Dolly, trembling 
as she was with excitement, felt her teeth 
chatter ; even Rosy, in her warm hood and 
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wrap, shivered when the north wind blew 


through her. 

‘“‘Here we be,” she said at last. ‘No 
one can see us here. No one but God 
Almighty His own self. Kneel down, 
Dolly.” 

Dolly dropped on her knees. 

‘‘T haven’t nothing to say,” she said, 
looking up at the pitiless grey sky,—‘“ only 
that God ain’t good ef He takes little Mary 
away.” 

Rosy looked hard at her companion. 
Then she too dropped on her knees and 
raised her face. Please God,” she began, 
—‘* please God, Dolly’s mis’rible. You gave 
her little Mary, and she was turning into 
a good gel, and now You are going to take 
little Mary away. Please God, don’t. I’m 
awful feard as Dolly will turn bad if You 
does. Please God, leave little Mary with 
Dolly. Please God, do. Anyhow, don’t 
take her away yet awhile.” 

The wind sighed and moaned, and some 
fresh drops of snow fell on Rosy’s upturned 
face. She had said her prayer aloud. Now 
she sprang to her feet. 

‘«Come home, Dolly—come home quick,” 
she said. ‘‘ Let’s see if God has heered me. 
I’m most sure He has.” 

‘“« Ef He has,” said Dolly, solemnly,— if 
He has, there’ll never be no gel in all the 
world as u'll love Him so hard as I will.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue doctor was wrong, and Rosy Perrot 
was right. The baby recovered, and Dolly 
most conscientiously and faithfully kept the 
promise she had so solemnly made. When 
the baby was quite well, and plump and fat 
again, Rosy came round one Sunday after- 
noon to look at her, and to stare hard into 
Dolly’s face. She was intensely anxious to 
know if Dolly was keeping her promise. 

“You remember what you said,’’ she 
began. 

But Dolly stopped her impulsively. 

“Don’t, Rosy,” she said,—‘‘don’t let's 
talk on it. Eh, but I love Him—I love Him 
with all my heart. He’s real good; and I'll 
do what He wants me ef it’s twice as hard. 
But don’t talk on it, Rosy.” 

“Mother,” said Rosy Perrot, when she 
got home, ‘‘there’s no doubt at all that 
Dolly Dingle’s a converted girl. She did talk 
wonderful jest now when I was up there, 
and there’s a look about her, mother—a sort 
of a: new look.” 

Mrs. Perrot was a Methodist, and although 





she received this information with a certain 
amount of asperity, she had to own at last 
she was pleased, and that it would be quite 
| within the region of possibility even for one 
so wicked as Dolly Dingle to get a clean 
heart. 

Time went on. Dolly was very true to 
her promise, although she said nothing 
about it. Dingle came home in the spring, 
and the following winter the whole family 
moved to London. Rosy cried when she 
bade Dolly good-bye; but Dolly was not a 
girl to shed tears, and she again begged of 
Rosy to say nothing about her promise. 

“I’m not a-forgetting,”’ she said. ‘It’s 
atween you and me and God; and I’m never 
a-going to forget.”” Then she looked at little 
Mary, who was a little over a year old, and 
who smiled up at her, and stretched out her 
arms, and said, ‘‘ Doll! Doll!” 

‘* When I look at her how can I forget? * 
said Dolly. ‘‘ Seems to me as if I loved the 
good God and little Mary about the same.’’ 

The Dingle baby, or little Mary, as Dolly 
invariably called her, was not a pretty child. 
She was not pretty, but there was a great 
sweetness about her. People might pass by 
lovely children and yet would turn again to 
look at her wee pale face, as Dolly walked 
about Kensington Gardens or the Parks 
holding her in her arms. 

The Dingles were very poor people still, 
and Dolly never looked half clothed or half- 
fed ; but the baby, although pale, was fairly 
plump, and she was always neatly and 
warmly clad. She was the merriest little 
mite in the world, and before she was two 
years old could run about and chatter gaily. 
Baby’s second birthday came in the autumn, 
and the following spring was a thoroughly 
happy one to Dolly. Her father was in 
constant employment; her mother had as 
much plain sewing to do as she could 
manage; so Dolly and little Mary lived in the 
big pleasant gardens near the old Palace. 
There they played with one another and had 
a good time of it, and people more than ever 
turned round to look at the sweet face of the 
little child, and often said to one another— 

‘« Did you ever hear a merrier laugh than 
that baby has ?” 

Dolly too would join in the mirth 
occasionally. But her temperament was 
naturally grave, and it was a common 
expression of her mother’s that it took little 
Mary herself to make Dolly smile. 

Dolly’s happy dream however came to 
an abrupt termination. 

“‘Cuddle me up, Dolly,—cuddle me up,” 
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the little sister said one night. ‘‘ Oh, I does 
love ’oo, dear Dolly!’’ and the warm fresh 
baby lips were pressed in an ecstasy to 
Dolly’s sallow cheek. 

In the morning, however, Dolly went out 
alone on a message for her mother, and 
when she came home the bright, happy- 
looking baby was lying pale and moaning on 
the bed. 

“* What is it, mother? ’’ said Dolly, her 
own face turning white. 

** Little Mary have had a fall,” said the 
mother. ‘I fear me as she has hurt her 
leg a good bit; but perhaps she'll be better 
in the morning.” 

‘«« Better in the morning,” echoed little 
Mary, half-sighing, half-smiling. ‘‘ Cuddle 
me, Dolly, I is going to be better in the 
morning.” 

But this was only the beginning of a long 
time of illness and suffering. The active 
little feet could not walk, and the baby face 
grew whiter and whiter, and lost its pretty 
round plumpness. A neighbouring doctor 
came, and said that Mary had hurt herself 
badly, and he ordered a liniment, which was 
tried for a week, and then discarded for some 
old woman’s remedy, which Mrs. Dingle, 
and Dolly too, had much greater faith in. 
But no remedies did much for Dolly’s 
treasure, although she was still very merry, 
and very patient. 

In about a month or so the pain went 
away, but the little injured leg was swollen 
and hard; and it seemed less likely than ever 
that baby Mary’s small feet would patter as 
of old across the floor. 

There never was a brighter little patient 
than this baby: the smallest thing amused 
her; she was always gay, and smiling, and 
happy. 

‘* When I’s well,”’ she would say to Dolly, 
“when I’s well, I'll goim gardy again. Bring 
I a flower from gardy, dear Dolly.” 

But although during the hot summer days 
the little one never saw either Kensington 
Gardens or the flowers which grew there, 
she was like a very pure and dainty little 
blossom herself adorning the Dingles’ poor 
and shabby home. 

Dolly was a tall slip of a girl now. She 
was less plain than she used to be; for 
happiness and a brave struggle to do right 
had done wonders for her sallow face. 
There were some people who even thought 
Dolly’s face attractive. It was full of 


expression, and a brave and loving soul 
looked out of her big, dark eyes. A suffering 
soul, too, as anyone might have known who 








watched her one morning hurrying into the 
beautiful gardens unaccompanied by her 
baby. 

It was a lovely hot July day, and the 
young girl sat down on one of the benches, 
and, clasping her hands in her lap, looked 
straight before her. 

«« What is it, Dolly?” said a voice near. 
“Oh, I say, yer ain’t never brought the 
baby here to-day. We all do set store by 
that baby with the merry laugh.” 

Dolly looked up with a start. A girl of 
about her own age was addressing her, 
while three or four smaller children stood 
round. They were all ragged and poor- 
looking, but they all grinned from ear to 
ear when the leader of their band spoke of 
the baby with the merry laugh. 

‘‘ She’s a peart young ‘un,’’ they said, 
and they looked enquiringly at Dolly. 

“* Where be she ?”’ asked the elder of the 
group again. 

Dolly made a slow response. 

‘‘The baby’s at home,” she said. Then 
she gulped down something and continued— 

“« But she’s ill, and can’t walk nor move.” 

‘Then she don’t laugh no more ?”’ asked 
the children, all their faces becoming grave. 

“Oh, don’t she, jest! Merry she always 
were and will be; but she’s ill. I must go 
home to her now.” 

“Tf I was you,” said the eldest girl, ‘ I'd 
send her to the ‘orspital. Our Jane Maria 
were ill, and we sent her to the ’orspital, and 
she came out as well and as chirpy as ever.” 

A gleam of hope lit up Dolly’s big eyes. 

“Would they take me in to nurse her 
there ?”’ she asked. 

The big girl laughed. 

** No, no,” she said; ‘‘ no, not that. Oh, 
my word,—ain’t you queer, Dolly Dingle! 
You’d have to let her go, and stay outside 
yourself. But she’d like it,—all the children 
does ; they are real good to the children in 
’orspital. They mostly eries when they 
comes away.” 

*‘ And it would make her well?” 

“For sure. Jane Maria were bad enough 
when she went, and look at her now.”’ 

A very thin and wizened-looking little 
specimen of humanity was dragged forward. 
Dolly looked Jane Maria over from head to 
foot. 

‘‘She can walk for certain,” she said to 
herself. 

And then she left the gardens and com- 
menced running in the direction of her 
home. 

‘“‘ Baby—litile Mary,” she said, when she 
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got into the house—‘‘ would you like to go 
into ’orspital and be made well again ?”’ 

Little Mary raised two bright, dark-fringed 
grey eyes. 

“Tay here with ’oo, Dolly,” she said in 
a contented voice, and she slipped her wee 
hand into Dolly’s. 

‘« But you'll be made quite well in ’orspital, 
darling.” 

“Tay with ’oo, Dolly,” repeated the baby, 
and she nestled her soft, fair head on Dolly’s 
breast. 

That night as Mrs. Dingle was going to 
bed she was surprised when Dolly came and 
spoke to her. 


“T ha’ thought it all out, mother, and the. 


baby must go.” 

‘* Now, what do you mean by that, Dolly?” 

“Set down, mother; I can’t speak my 
heart in a second. Little Mary ain’t no 
better. She’ll never be no better here. She 
must go into ’orspital.” 

“Oh, my word, child! ain’t you onnatural 
to talk of parting with the wee lamb, and 
she so set on you as she be! I always did 
think as your heart was bound up with little 
Mary, Doll.” 

** Yes, mother,’ repeated Dolly, in a 
weary voice ; ‘‘ the little ’un has got all my 
heart. But I’m mortal feard, mother— 
mortal feard——”’ 

Here Dolly paused. She would not cry, 
but there was a hard lump in her throat. 

‘‘ Seems to me, mother, that the baby is 
but a loan, like. Perhaps I’m not good 
enough to keep her. Anyhow, she must go 
where the best doctors are, and the best 
nurses, and have a chance; for ef she died 
here, mother—yes, mother, ef little Mary 
died—I’d go mad to think I hadn’t give her 
all the chances I could.” 

Mrs. Dingle never even pretended to 
understand Dolly. Less than ever at this 
moment did she comprehend what was 
passing in her great and troubled soul. 

‘*T wonder as you likes to part with the 
child,” she said after a pause ; ‘‘ but maybe 
it’s a good thing. I'll speak to the father 
about it.” 

Dingle, too, thought it a good suggestion. 
And in a very few days litile Mary was an 
inmate of one of the pleasantest of the 
London children’s hospitals. 

Then there was a change in Dolly. It 
seemed to Mrs. Dingle as if the old Dolly, 
who used to worry her and be all “‘contrairy”’ 
and troublesome before little Mary arrived, 
had returned once more. Not that Dolly 
flew into rages now: she was quiet and still, 





—as her mother expressed it, she seemed to 
beina continued sulk. She ceased to trouble 
herself about any household work; she 
scarcely tasted food ; all the joy seemed to 
have gone out of her face. 

Whenever they were allowed, Mrs. Dingle 
and Dolly went to visit little Mary in the 
hospital. The little one had long: ago 
established herself as the pet baby of the 
ward; she was the brightest, sweetest- 
tempered child the nurses had _ ever 
come across. She suffered no pain at 
present. 

One day as Dolly was bending down to 
kiss her she heard the other children say 
something : 

‘« Little Mary is to go under a operation 
to-morrow.” 

What did it mean ? Little Mary herself, 
who was hugging an old doll to her heart, 
looked up at the words with the brightest of 
bright smiles. 

‘“*Go under a operation!’ she said. 
** Cuddle I up, dear Dolly. Little Mary 
ll soon be well now.” 

Dolly managed to ask a few questions of 
one of the sisters; then, with a bursting 
heart, she rushed out of the ward. 

‘¢Tt has come, mother,’’ she said, when 
she got home,—* the dreadful, dreadful 
thing has come! I wasn’t good enough for 
her, mother, and God is going to take her 
away. They are going to do something to 
her to-morrow. They say they must, as the 
last chance of saving her life. But they don’t 
think it will,—they don’t think it will! Oh, 
how dreadful I feel! Oh, mother, mother, 
how dreadful I feel! ”’ 

Dolly never knew how she got through 
that night. 

Early in the morning she got up and 
went out. When Kensington Gardens were 
open she went into them. She paced up and 
down under the shade of the trees. She 
was only a young girl, but her brain seemed 
to reel at the extent of the calamity which 
awaited her. On her way home she saw a 
church open; some impulse, or perhaps a 
desire to be in the cool, grey shade 
within, caused her to enter. It was a 
large church, and at the moment quite 
empty. 

Dolly fiung herself on her knees in one 
of the pews. She laid her head in her 
hands; her mass of thick dark hair fell 
forwards, and hid her face. It was all very 
still and solemn. There was a distant 
murmur of sound outside, which made the 
silence within all the greater. Dolly was 
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alone, and she felt vibrating through all her 

being that God was in the church with her. | 
She had gone to meet Him long ago on the | 
common: now He was with her in the big | 
empty church. | 

A wild flicker of hope rose up in her heart. 
She would pray to Him; she would beg of 
Him not to take her treasure away. Words 
came to her lips; she did not know how 
they came there; they frightened, while 
they calmed her. 

“God,” said Dolly—‘* God, dear God— 
I give little Mary back to You.”’ 

That was the whole of her prayer. She 
had not meant to say it,—the short sentence 
seemed wrung from her, but it was followed 
by a complete and absolute peace. There 
was no longer any struggle,—she was only 
a child, but she had come to a place where 
God's will and hers were one. 

She got up and went home. When she 
came in, her pale face was shining. 

‘‘ Why, Dolly, Dolly,” said her mother, 





‘where have you been? There’s a message 
from the hospital. You're to go at once.” 

‘* Have God took little Mary, mother ?” 

‘No, no,—the operation’s over, and she’s 
asking for you; you’re to go at once, and 
the Sisters say you may stay there.” 

It was the ghost of a little Mary whom 
Dolly, an hour later, bent over; it was the 
thinnest of little hands she held in hers; 
and it was but a shadowy smile the poor 
brave baby could give her. 

‘“And yet,” said the Sister who was 
putting ice on little Mary’s brow, “I think 
she will live; and so does the doctor. If 
so, she will be quite well again, for the 
operation she went through to-day has 
saved her leg.” 

Dolly fell on her knees by the little cot. 

* “* % * * * 


She is a woman now, and little Mary a 


big girl. 1 met her once when she told me 
this story. She has one of the noblest faces 


I have ever seen. 


QUEEN LOUISE. 
By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


HERE is at Paretz, near Potsdam, a | 
flower-bordered walk leading from a | 
grotto overlooking the Havel to an iron | 
gate, above which is inscribed ‘‘ May 20, | 
1810,” and the letter “‘L.’”” Within the | 
grotto an iron table bears in golden charac- | 
ters, ‘‘ Remember the absent.” 
These words were engraved by order of | 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. of Prussia; and the 
“‘ absent” he would have remembered—‘ the | 
star of his life, who had lighted him so truly | 
on his darkened way ’’—was the wife who died | 
of a broken heart before reaching middle age. | 
| 
Louise Augusta Wilhelmina, third daugh- | 
ter of Duke Charles of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz, was born on the 10th of March, 1776, | 
in the city of Hanover. Her mother died 
when she was six years old, and henceforth 
she and her sister Frederica lived with their 
grandmother, the Landgravine of Darmstadt, 
sometimes at the Burgfreiheit Palace, some- 
times at a chateau in the Herrengarten, sur- 
rounded by formal gardens and orangcries. 
The gitls were brought up simply, making 
their own clothes, and going much among 
the poor. Now and then they made expe- 
ditions to Strasbourg or the Vosges Moun- 
tains ; and, when the Emperor Leopold was 





crowned at Frankfort, the Frau von Goethe 
housed them hospitably, and was highly en- 
tertained by the glee with which they worked 
a quaint sculptured pump in her courtyard. 

Two years later the advance of French 
troops compelled them to seek refuge with 


| their eldest sister, the reigning Duchess of 


Hildburghausen ; and on their homeward 
way they visited the Prussian headquarters, 
that the Landgravine might present them to 
the King. His sons were with him, and 
long afterwards the Crown Prince told 


| a friend, ‘‘I felt when I saw her, ’tis she or 


none on earth.”’ 


The wooing was short. On April 24th, 


| 1798, he exchanged betrothal rings with 


Louise, and then rejoined his regiment, 
Soon after, the Princesses of Mecklenburg 
went over to the camp, Louise appearing ‘‘a 
heavenly vision ’”’ in the eyes of Goethe, who 
saw her there. 

In the December of that same year Berlin, 
gay with flags and ablaze with coloured 
lamps, welcomed Duke Charles and his 
daughters; and on Christmas Eve the dia- 
mond crown of the Hohenzollerns was placed 
on her fair head, and in her glistening silver 
robe she took part in the solemn torch 
procession round the White Saloon. 
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Then her young husband took her home 
to their palace in the ‘‘ Unter den Linden.”’ 
They were very happy. In the sunshine of 
his wife’s presence the Prince’s spirit, crushed 
in childhood by a harsh tutor, soon revived, 
while Louise, though.the darling of the 
court, was always most content when alone 
with him. 

“‘Thank God! you are my wife again,”’ 
he exclaimed one day, when she had laid 
aside her jewels. 

‘“* Am I not always your wife ?’’ she asked 
laughingly. 

“Alas! no; too often you can be only 
the Crown Princess.”’ 

The King never wearied of showering kind- 
nesses on his “‘ Princess of Princesses.” On 
her eighteenth birthday he asked if she de- 
sired anything he could give. 

‘“* A handful of gold for the Berlin poor,” 
was the prompt petition. 

‘‘And how large a handful would the 
birthday child like ? ” 

“* As large as the heart of the kindest of 
kings.” 

The Castle of Charlottenberg, one of his 
many gifts to the young pair, proving too 
splendid for their simple tastes, he bought 
for them the Manor of Paretz, about two 
miles from Potsdam. There Louise busied 
herself with household affairs, while her hus- 
band gardened, strolled over his fields, or 
inspected his farm stock. They played and 
sang together, or read Shakespeare and 
Goethe, while to complete this home life 
came two baby boys : Fritz, born in October, 

1795, and Friedrich Wilhelm, in March, 
1797. 

Someone once asked Louise if this country 
existence was not rather dull. 

‘Oh! no,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ I am quite 
happy as the worthy lady of Paretz.” 

But in the late autumn of 1797 the King 
died, and the quiet freedom of Paretz had to 
be exchanged for the restraints of court life. 
Little as either of the two desired regal 
a they played their new parts well. 

iedrich Wilhelm, stately in bearing, and 
acknowledged as the handsomest man in his 
realm, looked every inch a king ; and if his 
laconic speech and caustic criticisms some- 
times gave offence, the winning gentleness of 
his beautiful wife more than made amends. 
Nobles and citizens, statesmen, soldiers, and 
savants were alike made welcome; and 
Louise knew instinctively how to make each 
show at his best. With eager interest she 
discussed Pestalozzi’sideas with his disciples; 


miner, was presented to her she led him 
aside, and by the friendly ease with which 
she talked of things familiar to him, speedily 
banished his shyness. Indeed, ready as she 
was to recognise high gifts and to learn from 
all able to teach, yet it was to the obscure 
and suffering that her tones were most soft 
and gracious. Even in trifles her thought- 
fulness was unfailing. When a count anda 
shoemaker were announced at the same mo- 
ment, she gave audience first to the shoe- 
maker. ‘For time is more valuable to him.”’ 

At Dantzic she constantly wore an amber 
necklace, because it had been the gift of the 
townsfolk. The voice which in childhood 
had pleaded for the panting footman running 
beside her grandmother’s coach might still 
be heard interceding, for when the royal 
carriage was overturned near Warsaw, and 
the Oberk of Messterin rated the servants, 
Louise interposed : ‘‘ We are not hurt, and 
our people have assuredly been more alarmed 
than we.” 

Sometimes the mid-day meal was spread 
beneath a forest tree, and from far and near 
the peasants flocked to get ‘‘ even a glimpse 
of her lovely face.”” They followed in crowds 
while she and the King climbed the Schnee- 
koppe on foot, but loyal shouts died into 
awed silence when, at the summit, Friedrich 
Wilhelm bared his head, and the two stand- 
ing side by side gazed at the glorious view. 
‘« That was one of the most blessed moments 
of my life,” Louise said afterwards; ‘‘ we 
seemed lifted above this earth and nearer 
our God.” 

They entered the mines at Woldenberg 
by @ swift-flowing stream, and twenty years 
afterwards the steersman of their boat was 
fond of telling how, in the dark cavern— 
‘The Foxes’ Hole’”’—he saw her well by the 
torchlight. ‘In all my life I never saw 
such a face. She looked grand, as a queen 
should look, but gentle asachild. She gave 
me with her own hands two Holland ducats. 
My wife wears them when she goes to church, 
for what she touched is holy.” 

One lovely summer evening the whole 
family were gathered under a great oak on 
the Pfanen-insel to hear Bishop Eylert preach 
on the story of Ruth. The sermon was 
ended, but the King and Queen still sat 
listening to the band playing a chorale set to 
the hymn, ‘In all my doings I ask counsel of 
the Most High.’’ The setting sun lighted the 
western sky, the moon was up. Suddenly the 
King rose, and pressing his wife’s shoulder, 
said low, ‘‘It shall be so, dear Louise; I and 





and when Gotlob Hiller, the poet-son of a 





my house will serve the Lord.” 
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He moved away to a copse by the river, 
leaving the Queen and Bishop alone to- 
gether. ‘I am very happy,” she said 
simply, ‘‘ and most happy because in religion 
I am in perfect sympathy with the King. I 
have grown better through him. I think he 
is the best man, the best Christian on earth”’ ; 
and then, with tearful eyes, she repeated, 
‘‘as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord. I am very happy.” And yet she 
must have had some foreboding of the 
troubled days at hand. She must have 
divined the cares haunting her husband even 
here, while he wandered, book in hand, 
across the quiet lawns of their island home. 

Louise had never meddled in foreign 
politics. She had been, she designed to be, 
only the ‘‘ Landesmutter,”” and even when 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, seized 
on Prussian soil, aroused in Berlin a storm 
of indignation, in which she fully shared, 
she yet sympathised in the mental distress 
which found vent in her husband’s often- 
repeated words, ‘‘ I cannot decide for war.”’ 

At last he did decide. In October, 1805, 
Napoleon ordered Bernadotte to march his 
army corps through Anspach. This con- 
temptuous comment on Prussia’s ten-years’ 
forbearance was too much for the King’s 
pride. Armies were raised in Franconia, 
Saxony, Westphalia, and while the excite- 
ment was at fever point the Czar came to 
Berlin. All his rare charm of manner was 
brought to bear, and at midnight, in the 
presence of Louise, the two monarchs, 
standing with clasped hands beside the tomb 
of the great Friedrich, solemnly pledged 
themselves to a close alliance. 

Alexander departed to lead his Russians to 
Moravia, and Friedrich Wilhelm dispatched 
a protest to the French camp; but the envoy, 
Haugwitz, arriving on the eve of Austerlity, 
waited the issue of the battle, and then, with- 
holding his packet, proposed to the victur a 
fresh treaty with Prussia. There was wrath 
in Berlin when his doings became known. 
The King at first disowned the disgraceful 
compact, but Austerlitz had just taught 
him what Napoleon’s enemies might expect. 
French troops were already massing on his 
frontier, and in an evil hour he broke faith 
with the Czar! 

To Louise, who neither feared foe nor 
deserted friend, that was a bitter time, doubly 
sad, indeed, since most of the long winter 
was spent by the dying bed of her youngest 
child. When she lost him her own strength 
broke down, and the doctors ordered her 
away to drink the Pyrmont waters. In the 





late summer she was able to rejoin her hus- 
band, and he had startling news to tell, for 
war with France was close at hand. 

Since Haugwitz’s fatal agreement Napoleon 
had heaped injuries on Prussia. Now, at 
least, king and people were of one mind. 
The young Prussian officers sharpened their 
swords on the French ambassador’s window- 
sills, patriotic songs were hailed with thunders 
of applause in street and theatre, and when 
the Queen, clad in the uniform of her own 
Huzzars, rode at their head through the city 
she was greeted with passionate loyalty. 

Unhappily, Friedrich Wilhelm, hitherto 
too tardy, was now too precipitate. He had 
been passive while France crushed Austria, 
and Austria, suspicious and disabled, neither 
could nor would assist him. Russia, with 
better reason for distrust, responded gener- 
ously to his appeal, but he did not wait for 
her promised aid. 

For all his haste, Napoleon, with 180,000 
men, was nearing the Thuringian Forest 
before the Prussian troops left Berlin. They 
were very confident, those Prussian troops, 
and the shouting multitudes who watched 
the well-trained artillery and cavalry defiling 
by hardly dreamt of disaster ; yet it came 
almost at once. The Saxon corps led by 
the King’s cousin, Prince Louis, pushing on 
too fast, was surprised and surrounded, and 
the gallant young commander, the Queen’s 
dear friend, the idol of the army, fell while 
rallying his men. 

Louise, who had hurriedly joined the King 
from Weimar, could hardly be persuaded to 
leave him, but on the evening of October 
the 18th he confided her to a cavalry escort, 
promising speedy tidings of the coming battle. 
As she threaded the lonely passes of the 
Hartz Mountains she heard the distant can- 
nonading, and a broken sentence now and 
again fell from her lips: ‘* We know that all 
things work together for good.” Late in 
the misty October twilight she drove into 
Brunswick. At Brandenburg a courier 
brought thenews her trembling heart awaited. 
All was lost! Twenty thousand Prussians 
lay on the fields of Auerstadt and Jena, and 
the French were already in Weimar. The 
King was alive, but two horses had been 
killed under him. Grief-stricken, travel-worn 
as she was, Louise must not halt. Before 
she reached Berlin her children had been 
sent to Schwedt-on-Oder. She followed 
thither, almost terrifying them by her 
changed, despairing looks. As soon as she 


could check her weeping, she told her boys 





all she knew about Prince Louis’s death. 
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‘‘Do not only grieve for him. Be ready 
for Prussia’s sake to meet death as he met 
it,”” and then, in burning, never-forgotten 
words, she bade them one day free their 
country and break the power of France. 

The king lingered awhile in Magdeburg, 
hoping against hope that his broken forces 
might hold out within its walls till Russian 
allies and fresh Prussian levies should arrive. 
But Auerstadt and Jena were beyond re- 
trieval. The Duke of Brunswick and four 
other generals were dead or dying. The 
fugitives from the two battles, crossing each 
other in the darkness, had become hopelessly 
intermingled, and Napoleon was kinging it 
in Friedrich Wilhelm’s own palace despite 
the helpless rage of the Berlinese. 

For Friedrich Wilhelm himself there was 
nothing to do but to follow his wife to Custrin. 
Bad news came to them every day. Prentzlow 
surrendered. Magdeburg with its garrison of 
22,000 opened its gates to a force of 10,000. 
Fortress after fortress fell without firing a 
shot. There seemed only a choice between 
utter destruction and utter submission, and 
yet when Napoleon demanded the cession 
of almost the whole kingdom, Friedrich 
Wilhelm and his wife agreed that ‘only 
determined resistance can save us.” 

She was slowly rallying at Konigsberg 
from a fever caught in the crowded city, when 
the cry was raised of the coming French. 
Propped by pillows, swathed in shawls, she 
drove through blinding sleet to Memel, the 
one fortress still left to the King. At her 
first halting place the wind whistled in 
through a broken window, and the melting 
snow dripped from the roof on to her bed. 
Her companions trembled for her, bit she, 
calm and trustful, hailed as a good omen 
the sunshine which welcomed them within 
the walls of Memel. 

Aweek later, Benningsen and his Russians, 
who had been wading knee-deep through 
Polish forests and fording swollen streams, 
always with 90,000 Frenchmen in hot pursuit, 
turned to bay amid the frozen lakes and 
drifted snows of Eylau. Next day those 
snows for miles around were red with blood. 

It was hard to tell with whom the costly 
victory lay, but Napoleon dispatched Bertram 
to the Russian outposts to propose an 
armistice, and Benningsen sent him on to 
Memel, reminding the Prussian King that it 
could not be their interest to grant what it 
was Napoleon’s interest to ask. The terms 
were, indeed, far easier than those offered 
after June; but Friedrich Wilhelm, true to 
the ally who had held the field almost single- 





handed through that terrible winter, would 
make no separate agreement, nor did Louise 
receive more favourably a message to her- 
self, conveying Napoleon’s wish to pay his 
court to her in her own capital. 

Though the piercing Baltic winds tried 
her strength greatly, she employed herself 
whenever able in reading and visiting the 
over-full hospitals. To a dear friend she 
said, ‘‘I can never be perfectly miserable 
while faith in God is open to me.” ‘ Only 
by patient perseverance,”’ so she wrote to 
her father, ‘‘can we succeed. Sooner or 
later I know we shall do so.” 

It was not to be yet. On June 14, 1807, 
Napoleon annihilated the Russians at Fried- 
land, and four days later Dantzic fell. Her 
tone grew sadder. ‘‘ We are not yet bereft 
of peace. My great sorrow is being unable 
to hope.’’ 

As the Ozar could resist no longer and 
Napoleon desired peace, they met at Tilsit, 
and there, on a covered raft moored midway 
in the Niemen, arranged the outlines of a 
treaty. The next day Friedrich Wilhelm, 
yielding to stern necessity, accepted terms 
‘‘ to the last degree hard and overwhelm- 
ing.” 

The Czar believing that Louise might 
move even Napoleon to clemency, her hus- 
band begged her to join him at Tilsit. On 
reading this summons she burst into tears, 
declaring this the hardest task ever given 
her to do. ‘‘ With my broken wing how 
can I succeed ?’’ she pathetically asked. 

Talleyrand, however, misdoubted the 
influence of her— 


‘* Whose charm the coldest zeal might warm 
The manliest firmness in the firmest form.” 


Napoleon paid his respects soon after her 
arrival, and they met at the stairhead. 
Louise, for Prussia’s sake, forced herself to 
utter courteous regrets that he should have 
to mount so steep a staircase. 

He answered blandly that no difficulties 
were feared when striving for a reward 
beyond. Then, touching her gauze robe, 
asked, ‘‘ Is it crépe ?”’ 

‘«‘ Shall we speak of such trifles at such a 
time ?’’ was her only reply. 

He was silent; then demanded, ‘‘ How 
could you make war on me?”’ 

She told him that they had overrated their 
strength. 

“‘And relying on the great Friedrich’s 
fame you deceived yourselves.” 

Louise’s clear eyes met his steadily. 
“‘ Sire, resting on the Great Friedrich’s 
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; ‘ 
fame, we might naturally deceive ourselves, 


if, indeed, we wholly did so.” 

Then she told him that she had come to 
entreat him to be generous to Prussia. He 
answered respectfully, but made no promise. 
Again, with exceeding earnestness, she 
implored at least for Magdeburg. Just then 
Friedrich Wilhelm entered, and Napoleon 
abruptly took leave. 

‘« Sire,” said Talleyrand warningly to him 
when they were alone, “ shall posterity say 
that you threw away your great conquest 
for the sake of a lovely woman ?”’ 

Louise meanwhile dwelt again and again 
on Napoleon’s words, ‘‘ You ask a great deal, 
but I will think about it.” Yet her heart 
was heavy, and when arrayed for the evening 
banquet in the splendid attire so long 
unworn, she likened herself sadly to the old 
German victims decked for sacrifice. - 

Napoleon, placing her at his right, talked 
garrulously. 

Something was said of the ceded Prussian 


provinces, and Friedrich Wilhelm observed | 


gravely that it was hard to lose territories 
which were the cradle of his race. 

The Corsican laughed carelessly. ‘‘ The 
child grown to be a man has little time to 
remember his cradle.” 

‘*A mother’s heart is the most lasting 
cradle,’’ Louise adroitly interposed. 

Napoleon offered her a rose. She hesi- 
tated, then said inquiringly, 

“With Magdeburg ?” 

The answer was discouraging. ‘JI must 
point out to your Majesty that it is for me 
to beg, for you to accept or decline.” 

Yet perhaps he feared to be betrayed into 
compliance, for hardly had she departed 
than, summoning Talleyrand and the Russian 
ambassador, he signed the treaty. 

One final effort Louise still made. As he 


led her to her carriage the next evening, she | 


asked if it were indeed true that he would 
deny her the satisfaction of gratitude. 

‘**‘ Madam,”’ he replied, ‘I lament that so 
it must be. It is my evil destiny.” 

“T have been cruelly deceived,” she 
vehemently exclaimed, as she drove away. 

They never met again, but Napoleon said 
of her afterwards, ‘I knew I should see a 
beautiful woman and dignified Queen; [ 
found the most interesting woman and ad- 
mirable Queen I had ever known.” 

The Treaty of Tilsit restored to Friedrich 
Wilhelm a fragment of his kingdom, but 
even this was to be held by the French till 
after the payment of a huge indemnity. 
Napoleon’s threat that he would make the 





Prussian nobles beg their bread had hardly 
been a vain one, for the unhappy Prussians © 
had to feed, lodge, and clothe every French 
soldier quartered in their land. 

Dark as was the outlook, Louise was up- 
held by loving pride in her husband. ‘After 
Eylau he might have deserted a faithful 
ally. This he would not do. I believe his 
conduct will yet bring good fortune to 
Prussia.” 

To help forward that good fortune they 
sold most of the Crown lands and the 
Queen’s jewels, and had the gold plate 
melted down. Amid their heavy anxieties 
and pains they were not wholly unhappy, 
these two, who loved each other so entirely. 

“My Louise,” the King said to her one 
day, ‘‘ you have grown yet dearer to me in 
this time of trouble, for I more fully know 
the treasure I possess.”’ 

She, too, could write of him, ‘‘ The King 
is kinder to me than ever, a great joy and 
reward after a union of fourteen years.”’ 
Still those about her told of sleepless nights 
when prayer was her only relief. Her eyes 
had lost their brightness, her cheeks were 
pale, her step languid. 

By the Christmas of 1808 the last French 
soldier had quitted Prussian soil; but it was 
not deemed safe for the royal family to re- 
turn at once to Berlin, and they spent the 
summer at Hufen, near Konigsberg. Parents 
and children were constantly together, and 
the mother taught herself to believe that 
the sharp trials of those years would tell for 
good on her boys and girls. ‘If they had 
been reared in luxury and prosperity they 
might think that so it must always be.”’ 

By degrees hope revived. She found com- 
fort in the 126th Psalm: ‘ You hear in the 
distance the triumphant songs of the victors 
rising above the tumultuous waves of sor- 
row’’; and the words of another Psalm were 
often on her lips: ‘*‘ When the Lord shall 
liberate the captive and the heavily bur- 
thened shall be released, then all will appear 
to us as if we had been dreamers.” 

It was not till the end of 1809 that the 
long dream ended and the exiles turned 
their faces homeward. They travelledslowly, 
for the Queen was still feeble. LEverywhere 
a glad welcome greeted them; and on 
December 28, the day on which, sixteen 
years before, she had entered the capital a 
girl-bride, Louise drove through its familiar 
streets in a carriage presented to her by the 
rejoicing citizens. Her father was waiting 
at the palace gate. He helped her to alight 
and led her in. Three years had gone by 
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since she last crossed the threshold of her 
home, and what years they had been! Nor 
was the return all joy, for she knew and 
dreaded the changes she would find there. 
Napoleon and his generals had not departed 
empty-handed. They had stripped the rooms 
of paintings and statues, of manuscripts and 
antiquities. 

As the doors closed a great shout arose 
from the vast crowd before the palace. Pre- 
sently she appeared in the balcony, and all 
saw the traces of long anguish in the lovely 
face, now bright with grateful smiles. 

After a solemn service in the Dom, the 
King and Queen drove through the illumi- 
nated city to the opera-house. ‘‘ The Queen 
sat beside her husband ”—so wrote Fouqué 
afterwards—“ and as she talked she often 
raised her eyes to him with a very touching 
expression. - Our beloved Queen has 
thanked us with tears. Buonaparte has 
dimmed those heavenly eyes . . . and we 
must do all we can to make them sparkle 
again.” 

The bare walls, the empty cabinets of the 
palace accorded with the almost ascetic 
habits now maintained there. Self-denial 
was made easy by one belief, that Prussia 
would arise from her great suffering stronger 
than before. The King and Queen were not 
left to work alone towards that high end. 
Able generals replaced those who, through 
treachery or faintheartedness, had _ sur- 
rendered the fortresses. Stein, now Chief 
Minister, curtailed the rights of the nobles, 
and gave the serfs an interest in guarding the 
soil they tilled; while Scharnhorst, by an 
ingenious evasion of Napoleon’s edict limiting 
the Prussian army, contrived to have 200,000 
men rapidly drilled and trained. The uni- 
versities founded at Berlin and Breslau 
became the headquarters of secret societies 
for the deliverance of the Fatherland. Princes 
and professors, merchants ruined by the 
Berlin decrees, and peasants ground down by 
French exactions jomed the Jugendbund, and 
implicitly obeyed the orders of its unseen 
heads. Through town and country spread 
that vast brotherhood, fired by the songs of 
Tieck and Arnim to live or die for Prussia. 

And Louise watched thankfully the dawn- 
ing promise of better days, ‘‘ though, alas! 
we may die before they come.” 

Perhaps that sad presentiment haunted 
her husband too. If she jested with her 
children he would say wistfully, ‘The Queen 
is quite herself to-day. What a blessing it will 
be if her mind recovers its joyous tone!” 
That spring Louise was attacked by 








spasms of the heart. They did not last long, 
and when the court moved to Potsdam she 
seemed to regain strength, and showed much 
interest in discussing with Bishop Eylert 
how best to train her boys so that they 
might serve their country. 

Before the war she had promised to visit 
her father, and it was thought now that the 
change might do her good. She started 
hopefully, and though the meeting with her 
aged grandmother proved too agitating, she 
had her usual bright welcome for her hus- 
band when he arrived a day or two later; 
and the same evening, sitting at her father’s 
desk, she playfully wrote, ‘‘ Mon cher pére. 
—Je suis bien heureuse aujourd’hui comme 
votre fille et comme |’epouse du meilleur des 


epouses. Louise, née Strelitz, ce 28 Juin, 
1810.” They were the last words she ever 
penned. 


Though very weak she accompanied her 
family to Hohengieritz, the King perforce 
returning to Berlin. The loving eyes that 
watched her saw signs of amendment, but 
early on Monday, July 16, the spasms re- 
curred. For hours no remedies availed. 
She could only gasp for “ Air! air!” and 
when the sharp pain had passed lay ex- 
hausted, now murmuring a few words of 
some hymn learnt as a child, faintly thank- 
ing God for each solace sent her, or entreat- 
ing her grandmother to rest. No complaint 
passed her lips; she was only “‘ very, very 
weary.” 

They told her that couriers had been dis- 
patched for the King, and sheasked anxiously, 
“Will he soon come?” Before dawn he 
came, bringing the two elder boys. For 
those who tried to cheer him he had only 
one mournful reply. ‘If she were not mine 
she might recover.” A gleam of joy lighted 
her pale face when he came to her bedside, 
but perceiving his emotion she asked, ‘“‘Am 
I then so very ill?” Unable to reply he 
hurriedly left the room, and she said to 
those standing by, ‘‘ His embrace was so 
wild, so fervent, that it seemed as though he 
would take leave of me. Tell him not to do 
that, or I shall die at once.”’ 

He returned bringing in the children. 

““My Fritz! my Wilhelm!” She had only 
time for one long gaze, and then the agoniz- 
ing pain came again. One of the doctors 
tried to raise her, but she sank back. ‘Only 
death can help me’”’; and as all watched in 
breathless silence she leant her head against 
the shoulder of a faithful attendant, mur- 
mured ‘‘ Lord Jesus, shorten it!’ and with 
one deep-drawn breath passed away. 











A WALK ON A WINTRY NIGHT. 


IGHT within no night can darken ; 
Vain its gloom for those who hearken 

To the thoughts that happy feeling 
Sends, in long procession stealing 
Through the mind, like children shyly 
Creeping in and out so slyly, 
Scarcely noted in their playing 
While our thoughts far off are straying, 
Yet at whose low, merry voices, 
Unaware, our heart rejoices. 


So, if burdens sore be lifted, 
Though the cause be never sifted, | 
Yet the heart is gay and lightsome, 


And the lips and eyes are brightsome. 
Night nor winter can depress us, 
Rain nor bitter wind distress us, 
Through the darkness on we wander, 
Only happy thoughts we ponder. 


Steepest hills no longer tire, 

Fog and mist no chill inspire. 

Cold’s discomforts do not daunt us, 
Shapes of darkness cannot haunt us ; 
From the radiance of the spirit 

No mischance can disinherit. 

Lions crowd the path of care 

That hie away when joy comes near. 


JOHN HUTTON, 











DESERTED. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


A POOR shabbily-dressed woman with a 
little child in her arms. 

What is there in such a commonplace 
sight to be worth a second look ? 

He is surely a bold artist who ventures to 
concentrate all attention upon this solitary 
and sordid figure. There is nothing else ; 
except indeed a few yards of stony pavement 
and parapet, a street lamip, and, in the 
distance, the dim outline of bridge and 
buildings that serve only to throw into 
sharper relief the dark object that stands 
out against the pale sky. More striking 
and picturesque subjects by far might have 
been found on this same Embankment at 
almost any hour of the day or night. 

But the eyes which were arrested by this 
desolate woman were plainly not in search 
of the picturesque, and few sights more 
striking or more deeply interesting could 
present themselves to the vision that has 
been anointed to see the pathos and tragedy 
which often lie behind life’s commonplace 
exteriors. 

Who is this woman? Is she but one 
more of those for whose despair there is no 
fascination like that of the fatal river? And 
is she wandering here until, with her infant 
still clasped to her bosom, she may plunge 
unobserved into the flood which will carry 
them she cares not whither, so it be but 
away from the want and shame that are not 
otherwise to be escaped? We might think 
so but for that tiniest touch in all the picture 
which gives to it its deepest depth of mean- 
ing. Look closely and you will see there is 
a wedding-ring on the hand that holds the 
little one so lovingly up to its shelter. 

Want is here, it speaks in every line; and 
error no doubt there has been; aye, and it 
may be, wrong; for this mother is but an 
imperfect woman, and may not have been a 
model wife; but there is no shame. What 
insanity may at length spring out of despair, 
we cannot tell, but as yet there is no thought 
of crime. And there is no thought of self. 
Her heart is all with the precious burden in 
her arms. She walks on there, straining it 
to her breast heedless of the rolling river, of 
the wet from which her feet are ill-protected, 
of the wind and cold, of everything but her 
child. This is not a woman to weep in self- 
pity. That face speaks of strength to 
resolve, and endure, and hide, as far as may 
be, its suffering from the eyes of others. But 


it tells of an agony of love and pity for the 
little one who nestles so confidingly in her 
arms all unconscious of the dreary outlook 
that is before them both. 

And the very refinement of the face adds 
to the pathos of the picture. Before she 
reached this sorrowful level, what must such 
a@ woman have suffered? In the bright 
sky of her marriage morning there was no 
cloud to presage coming storm and trouble. 
“‘ Till death us do part” was the only limit 
that her trustful heart set to her husband’s 
devotion. But soon the cloud appeared on 
the horizon. The man’s selfishness and 
inconsiderateness began to darken the 
prospect ; and these grew from less to more 
as he gave himself up to evil courses, until 
at last it was plain that she was no longer 
loved, and the black clouds shut out all the 
light of hope. And then the tempest broke. 
It swept away the home, such as it was ; 
|the husband took his flight, and the wife 
found herself turned out into the cold, 
homeless and deserted. The only thing left 
to her was her child—at once her heaviest 
burden and her strongest support. Poor 
little personal possessions, scarce worth the 
name, except for the memories which made 
them precious, were parted with, one by one, 
to provide a few days’ shelter and food, and 
when we meet her on the Thames Embank- 
ment all is gone, and she wanders aimlessly 
along in the waning light knowing not where 
to turn. 

The artist’s picture, and our interpretation 
of it, are both from real life.* 

They who go about the ministry of Christ 
in the great city are continually meeting 
with cases that might have served for the 
original of this picture. The pity of it is 
that there are so many of them ; the saddest 
sights, because the most helpless, upon which 
the stars look down. 

But has this forlorn creature no help or 
refuge in her desolation ? 

In most instances it might fairly be 
supposed that such an one would have 
relatives or private friends to whom she 
could appeal, and who would at least be 
willing to open their doors to her for a while, 
or to extend such help as would save her 
from having to wander, homeless and 
destitute, through the streets. That, if she 
is herself respectable and ready to work, 

* See The Times, August 27th, 1889. 
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some clergyman, district visitor, or city 
missionary will be sure to know about her 
case, and that it will be her own fault if no 
succour reaches her. But the cases are 
innumerable in which the appeal of such an 
one to friends is met with the unfeeling reply, 
«You have made your bed and must lie on 
it; you had no business to marry the man, 
we told you how it would be.” Not long 
ago I was trying myself to move the 
sympathy of a gentleman—by no means an 
uncharitable man generally—in reference to 
the case of a wife who had been thus 
deserted, and was met, point-blank, with 
this reply : ‘‘ She took him for better and for 
worse, and she has no right to grumble; I’m 
sorry for her, but I’m a good deal more 
sorry for other people. That is not a case I 
should be inclined to help.”” Yet the only 
fault that I could discover in this woman 
was that she had taken her brute of a husband 
for better and for worse. Still, the fact that 
she has done so appears to put a deserted 
wife outside the pale of sympathy with a very 
large number of generally excellent people. 

Very often, doubtless, it is really true that 
such women have married against the advice 
of their friends, and in a large proportion of 
instances have been on that account ostra- 
cised by them. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that the victims should be ready 
toendure all things rather than face the taunts 
and gibes and heartless refusals with which 
it is well-nigh certain that any application 
for help would be met. 

And with all the kindly vigilance of 
clergymen and missionaries, scores of such 
cases, and these, perhaps, the most pitiful, 
escapethem. They know of endless instances 
in which wives arecruelly treated and brought 
almost to starvation by husbands who are 
still with them, but when visitors find that the 
woman has been deserted they often discover 
at the same time that she too has gone out 
into the darkness, they know not whither. 
It is not everyone, nor is it always the most 
deserving, who linger about the old neighbour- 
hood in the hope of sympathy and help. 
They hurry away in the bewilderment of 
despair, and are frequently lost to all who 
knew them until some chance paragraph 
records in the corner of a newspaper the last 
scene of the tragedy. 

Well, then, it may be said there is the 
Workhouse. Let the deserted wife go there, 
pocketing her pride and her prejudice. She 
will at least be allowed to live, and the 
authorities will deal with her husband and 
bring him to his senses, if he is to be found. 





True, but she will be a pauper, and her 
children will be paupers, and she will be 
separated from them ; and a mother’s love is 
a divine thing, even in the poorest of the poor. 
[ am not going to be sentimental. Those who 
have very much to do with the poor are little 
liable to that weakness. But if there is a 
prejudice which I respect, it is the prejudice 
of the poor against the Poorhouse. It will 
be a bad day for England if the prejudice is 
ever overcome. I should not wonder if the 
poor woman whom the artist has pictured 
would rather plunge into the Thames than 
knock at the Workhouse door. There are 
plenty like her. It is awful that such as she 
should ever have to choose between the two 
in a Christian country. The Workhouse has 
its place ; we could not do without it; but 
I would never try to weaken the reluctance 
of the poor to avail themselves of its shelter. 
Let them do so when there is no other 
escape from sin; but we incur a heavy 
responsibility if we glibly direct them to this 
refuge that we may be saved the trouble of 
providing for them something better. 

But is there no Home to which the 
deserted wife can go? Not one. 

Are there not Homes in London for all 
kinds of poor, and destitute, and forsaken 
people ? No, not for all kinds. There is at 
least oneexception—the deserted wife. Against 
her all their doors are closed. The wedding- 
ring upon her finger shuts her out. If she 
were unmarried there would be shelter 
easily found both for her and for her child. 
But she took the man who has left her ‘for 
better, for worse, till death us do part.” 
She vowed before God’s altar to keep only 
unto him so long as they both should live. 
And now this bars her way to every refuge— 
except the Workhouse. The Spirit of Christ 
in men and women has provided many a 
home for sin and shame, and sent out a 
whole army of compassionate messengers to 
seek out and bring them in, but the deserted 
wife is left to wander as she may, and 
within all the seventy miles of London’s 
vast circumference no home has been erected 
where she may lay her head for so much 
as a single night. So at least it appears ; I 
should be glad to find myself mistaken, and 
it may seem somewhat presumptuous to 
speak so confidently. It needs almost, it 
may be thought, the gift of omniscience to 
sean all London’s myriad charities, and be 
quite certain that some one in particular is 
missing. But very diligent inquiry has been 
made and I fear the statement cannot be 
contradicted. 
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Can it be in accordance with the mind of 
Christ that these things should be so? We 
care for the criminal, we care for the fallen ; 
we care for orphans and widows, for the 
destitute and homeless poor; but for these 
forlorn and desolate women, whose lot in 
some respects is bitterer than any, we do 
nothing specifically. It is surely a blot upon 
our feasts of charity that the misery of the 
deserted wife, left in weakness and poverty 
to battle for herself and for her children with 
adversity, has elicited from Christian philan- 
thropy no compassionate response. 

It must be confessed that many good and 
charitable people are opposed to anything 
being attempted in this direction. A gentle- 
man of much experience in the organisation 
and administration of relief for the poor, 
was asked in my. hearing, a few days ago, 
“Would you ever help a wife who had been 
deserted by her husband?” ‘ Never,” was 
his instant reply, ‘“‘or scarcely ever. It 
would only be under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances.” The reason he gave for this 
was that such relief would open a door for 
collusion between husband and wife, and 
that even where there was no collusion an 
unprincipled man who did not want to 
support his wife, knowing that she would 
have“the refuge of some Home if he were to 
leave her, would do so much more readily 
than when, as now, he is well aware that 
her only refuge is the Workhouse, and that 
her going there might end in his being sent 
to prison. 

This is obviously the greatest difficulty 
which would have to be met, and at first sight 
it may appear insurmountable ; but in the 
administration of all relief, the risk of 
helping the unworthy has to be faced, and, 
under efficient organisation, much might be 
done to minimise it. Moreover, it were 
surely better that such a charity should be 
sometimes abused than that the enormous 
misery which deserted and deserving women 
have to bear should be allowed to continue 
without any effort being made to mitigate it. 
A very little acquaintance with the suffering 
that is daily endured by the class for whom 
we plead would convert most objectors to 
the opinion that the difficulty ought at least 
to be encountered. 

We do not lose sight of another considera- 
tion which deters many, whose devotion to 
the interests of the suffering poor cannot be 
questioned, from touching this problem ; 
the consideration, namely, that too often, 





in these cases of desertion the women have 
principally themselves to blame. Pages 
might be filled with really heartrending 
stories, of sufferings caused to hard-working 
and much enduring husbands by the idleness, 
intemperance, and extravagance of depraved 
and dissolute wives. The wonder is that 
desertions are not more common. I am 
assured, and that by those whose leaning is 
always to the side of the wife, that for one 
case in which the husband is to blame, there 
are ten in which the fault lies with the 
woman. But granting all this to be true, 
it does not lessen by one iota the claim that 
deserving sufferers have upon our sympathy 
and help. That one still more grievous wrong 
cannot be set right is no reason why another 
which is partially, at least, within our power 
should not to that extent be redressed. If 
some disreputable woman who had driven 
her husband to desert her by her own 
intolerable conduct did seek the shelter of 
such a Home as we refer to, she must presently 
be detected, and again I say, rather run the 
risk of that than let the deserving suffer 
and perish as they are doing for lack of 
help. 

The most inconsequent of the objections 
that have been urged against the establish- 
ment of such Homes is that as to the 
multiplication of charities. ‘‘I wish you 
would write,” said one gentleman, “ against 
the competition of charities, instead of 
urging that the number should be increased.”’ 
And, indeed, this competition is appalling. 
We might, perhaps, well dispense with 
some scores of the charities that are in 
existence, but that is no proof that one 
which does not exist is not imperatively called 
for. It would be as reasonable to suggest 
that because an apothecary has more drugs 
in his store than he can profitably use, and 
some whereby he is doing mischief, he should 
neglect to supply himself with quinine or 
arnica. 

This is our contention: There are multi- 
tudes of deserted wives who are not to blame 
for their desertion, wandering about the 
streets of our great cities helpless, hopeless, 
and perishing, and it is a scandal to our 
Christian civilisation that there is no refuge 
but the Workhouse to which they can resort 
even for a night’s shelter. The remedy 
may be encompassed with difficulties, but 
we cannot believe them to be so great as 
that leve will not find out the way to over- 
come them. 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AvTHoR or ‘“‘OccupPaTIONS OF 4 RETIRED LIFE,” ‘“‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 


F course, after Rab Bethune’s engage- 

ment with Mr. Ben Matthieu’s daughter 

was once acknowledged and approved by the 

two families, the young man lived in a 

whirl which carried him on, as it were, 
without impulse or effort of his own. 

Life does this perpetually. We are 
launched on its stream, and our aspirations 
or inclinations draw us this way or that, 
upward or downward, until a current seizes 
us, and carries us in either direction farther 
and faster than we had reckoned on. 

For the first time, Rab found himself free 
to spend money, not only without any prick 
of.compunction, but even with a sense of duty. 
Hitherto, he had always been conscious of 
limits—naturally none the less conscious 
becausehe had alwaysoverleaped them. Even 
as a boy, he had perpetually bought personal 
luxuries which he felt he ought to have waived, 
because they were contrary to all his sister 
Lucy’s precepts. Yet nevertheless, all the 
while, he had ever had to set aside something, 
and to forego that height of perfection and 
delicacy of finish which aristocratic shop- 
keepers had coolly recommended to him as 
the truly right thing. All this was over 
now. The Bethune purse-strings were 
widely loosened. Nothing must be grudged 
to the heir who had won a bride so dowered 
as Leah Ben Matthieu. 

His duties as the Earl's secretary were 
almost suspended during this time, as that 
nobleman was giving himself the recreation 
of a round of visits among his own kinsfolk, 
preparatory to his long absence in foreign 
countries later in the year. So Rab spent 
his mornings in shopping, his afternoons in 
rides and drives and concerts, and his 
evenings in dinner parties and balls. 

The Ben Matthieus were a great feature 
in London society that season. The head 


of the family had a huge enterprise in | 


hand, which absorbed the attention of the 
financial world, and was of a nature to 
provoke attention and excite interest even in 
those political circles which are, presumably, 
on a higher plane. Abram Ben Matthieu, 
the only son, not only possessed magnificent 
horses and was prepared to accept monetary 
risks which made dukes wince, but also 
had a marked share of the musical faculty 


of his ancient race, and when he could be 

| wiled from billiard-table or smoking-room, 
| could hold drawing-rooms entranced by his 
weird performances on violin or zither. 
Adah, the younger daughter, possessed the 
marvellous beauty which often distinguishes 
the daughters of Israel in early youth; 
while Leah, with her strong features and 
stronger temper, kept people in a state of 
shock or amusement, by always saying and 
doing exactly what seemed right in her own 
eyes. If Mr. Ben Matthieu spoke bad 
English, like any other uneducated Londoner, 
that was let pass under his foreign name. 
The whole family were outrageous according 
to all the rules of the society which 
welcomed them and /éted and followed 
them; but they were too utterly outside of 
it to be judged by such rules, and were 
discussed and accepted in much the same 
category as those foreign potentates who 
tie up their horses’ tails with strings of 
diamonds and cut off their near relations’ 
heads when they retum to their own 
country. 

To own the truth, Mr. Ben Matthieu 
himself had other and better reasons for 
accepting impecunious Rab Bethune as a 
son-in-law than the mere desire to escape 
Leah’s wrath if her beautiful but inane sister 
should wed before her plain and bitter self. 
He had a secret hankering after the stately 
respectability and assured dignity which all 
his wealth had failed to bring to himself. 
He had grave doubts concerning the titled 
spendthrifts who came fluttering round his 
girls, though he could not help being 
dazzled by their rank and prestige. He 
mistrusted their professed admiration for 
| himself. Adah, with her beauty and 
| docility, might choose among these and 
secure the best, or rather the least bad, and 
then make the most of him. Adah would 
always remain amenable to her father’s 
advice. But among such men, poor Leah, 
with her acid temper, was likely only to win 
one who would take anything which was 
sufficiently gilded, and then certainly she 
would not go on to make the best of him, 
but rather the very worst! Nobody could 
foresee what might happen. Mr. Ben 
Matthieu had a wholesome horror of house- 
hold scandals. Both his Hebrew instincts 
and his humble burgher training made him 
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revolt from the household exposures, whether 
made by the sinning or the sinned-against, 
from which many of those who laughed at 
hisgrammar or scorned hiscommercial ethics, 
did not shrink. He had chosen his daughter’s 
chaperone himself, and had made the crucial 
point of his selection lie in the propriety with 
which the ladies offering themselves had 
filled such domestic functions as had fallen 
into their own lives. He refused his girls 
the ‘‘ companionship” of a marquis’s 
widowed sister because the poor woman had 
been separated from her husband before his 
death. Mr. Ben Matthieu’s prejudices were 
not delicate, nor discriminative. The 
marquis himself had condescended to 
explain to him that his brother-in-law 
had been a drunkard and a villain, with 
whom his sister’s very life was not safe. 
Never mind: the separation could not be 
got over. ‘The chaperone finally chosen 
was a perfect dragon of conventional pro- 
priety, whose life became a torture to her 
through the unconventional freedoms of her 
charges. But Ben Matthieu was satisfied. 
In his own words, “he had put up a good 
high paling with a ‘chevoo de freese,’ and the 
gals might frisk as they liked inside, and 
yet come to no harm.” 

His sense of the superior alacrity and 
unimpugnable family and personal history 
of the lady appointed to ‘‘duenna the gals ”’ 
had succeeded in finally reconciling the 
millionaire to that seclusion of his wife 
which Miss Lucy Bethune had euphemis- 
tically attributed to the lady’s “ very delicate 
health.”’ 

The plain truth was, that Ben Matthieu 
had fallen deeply in love with a beautiful 
face when he had been but a lad in a 
banking house, going home at night to a 
cavernous old house in a reduced street near 
Spital Square. He had not been deterred from 
honourable marriage even by the fact that the 
beloved was of neither his race nor his faith, 
and of a weakness and impulsiveness of 
character which might easily have succumbed 
to less worthy proposals than his, she could 
have mustered energy to break the spidery 
boarding-school proprieties which were her 
sole external protection. But such disadvan- 
tages on her side had sufficed to make him 
keep his marriage secret, until he was in a 
position where he lost little by outraging the 
prejudices of his own people. 

Poor Mrs. Ben Matthieu had suffered some- 
what in reputation, and still more in charac- 
ter, by this temporary suppression. There 
had been nobody to represent to her husband 


that the heavy end of the arrangement rested 
on her. For the poor lady—known in her 
girlhood as Sophia Augusta Leroy (one may 
as well choose a fine name when one is about 
it)—had been the nameless offspring of a 
distinguished Indian officer and one of those 
luckless Hindoo girls whom a pseudo- 
Christian government has been wont to 
provide, together with forage and horses, along 
the march of its regiments. The father— 
the distinguished officer—less relentless than 
most of his fellows, did not leave his child to 
follow her mother’s fate. He brought her 
to this country, and placed her, with a liberal 
payment, in a shabby-smart boarding school. 
Then he went back to India, and was 
presently killed in conflict with the men of 
his child’s mother’s race. 

The girl had been brought up to say her 
Catechism and Creed, and go to church ; but 
she had imbibed no single idea which could 
make her even hesitate in joining her 
destinies with young Ben Matthieu because 
he did not say the same catechism and creed. 
It was so dull at the boarding-school, and 
before she met the ardent young Jew they 
had made her into a pupil-governess—and 
she did so hate teaching! Were not these 
quite sufficient reasons for marrying any- 
body ? And she had never regretted it. She 
would certainly have liked to see people in 
the early days; but Mr. Ben Matthieu had 
always taken her to the theatres, and by the 
time society would have been permitted it 
had grown distasteful and burdensome to 
her. She could have easily made the entry. 
For one advantage or disadvantage of 
passing rapidly through widely diverse 
spheres of life is, that at any point one may 
begin to do what one never did before, with- 
out the change of tactics being noticed, or at 
least, raising more than a passing whisper. 
The embargo was taken off Mrs. Ben 
Matthieu at the time when city stockbrokers 
and attorneys could refuse her husband 
nothing. These would have graded off 
imperceptibly into the bankers and directors 
of great companies, from whose ranks of 
immaculate respectability the far more 
indulgent aristocrats would have received 
her without a question. But this all came 
too late. The beauty of face and the air of 
distinction which had really graced her youth 
had been long since buried under a load of 
adipose tissue. So her indulgent husband 
did not press the point. Ben Matthieu had 
never even spoken to her unkindly, though 
he had often stamped and sworn in her 





presence when other people provoked him— 
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an exhibition of violence which always made 
her quake, and kept her tremulously anxious 
to do nothing to excite it against herself. 

It can be seen from the foregoing narrative 
that Miss Lucy Bethune’s bold assertion that 
“the children of the Ben Matthieu family 
had been brought up in their mother’s 
religion” might be regarded as either true 
or false, since the mother had no religion 
at all. There was no day of rest, either 


Christian or Jewish, in the Ben Matthieus’ | 


house. Church and Synagogue, New 
Testament or Old, were equally neglected. 
No Levttical code regulated the luxuries 
beneath which the Ben Matthieu tables 
groaned; nor was any ‘‘ Mesusah’”’ fastened 
on the doors of their palatial residences. 
Almost the only lingering trace of even the 
father’s race lay in those names of the chil- 
dren—Abram, Leah, and Adalh—bestowed 


by him, with Jewish reverence for age and | 


custom, as a slight propitiation to ancient 
relatives on his side of the house, still surviv- 
ing somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Hebrew burial-place at Mile End, trying to 
reconcile their pride in Ben Matthieu as a 
financier and a diplomat with their shame 
over his marriage and their grief over his 
atheism. Ben Matthieu himself always looked 
grave when he thought of those old folks. 
He visited them once or twice every year— 
gratifying them by displaying his gorgeous 
equipage to their neighbours, and evading 
all danger of inflammatory or painful dis- 
cussions by never going alone, but always 
accompanied by one or two satellites. The 
old people occupied a great part of the 
remainder of the year in waiting for the 
chance of one of these flying visits. 

At Viscountess Taxo’s party, it had been 
Ben Matthieu himself whose quick eye had 
singled out Rab Bethune’s fresh countenance 
among the jaded, smirking visages of older 
stagers in London society. He had bidden 
the Viscount introduce the young man to 
him. He himself had introduced him to his 
daughter. He had caught Rab’s stultified 
conscience and rebounding heart in the 
strong meshes of his own strong will— 
such game being never hard to sweep off in 
the direction of wealth and luxury and the 
kind of power which these can confer. 

It can readily be imagined that the un- 
ceasing round of novel excitements, and the 
entirely new atmosphere of his whole life, 
had the effect of almost destroying Rab’s 
identity to his own consciousness. Mr. Ben 
Matthieu, instead of Mr. Baird! Leah, in 
place of Lesley! What was not involved in 


|that change? The old brown parlour at 
| Edenhaugh, with the sweet portrait of its 
| ancient mistress on the wall, and every 
detail of furniture or decoration organically 
connected with the humanity that had lived 
within it—was it in the same world with the 
Ben Matthieu saloons, with the white and 
gold drawing-room, or the tapestry chamber, 
or the Watteau boudoir, all furnished and 
ornamented according to the last dictate of 
upholstering fashion! (When Rab thought 
of that old Edenhaugh parlour, he seemed 
| almost to smell the perfume from the great 
| beaupot of flowers that always stood in the 
' bay window, ever filled afresh by Lesley’s 
| own hands, busy in the garden before the 
| dew was off the beds.) And was Rab him- 
| self, sitting with Ben Matthieu, smoking the 
| choicest cigars and listening to the million- 
| aire’s forecasts, or deferentially following 
him through the story of the intricate mazes 
in which the Jew had followed Fortune, 
or the clever ruses by which he had secured 
her—was he the same Rab who had wandered 
among the old green hedges of the Eden- 
haugh garden with Mr. Baird, in homeliest 
chat, which, nevertheless, had a curious 
way of touching on deep problems, or 
involving high philosophy? Rab could 
hardly think so. He did not seem to 
recognise himself, but rather to remember 
himself. The memory always came with a 
pang, only allayed by a weak consideration 
that the past was past,—that perhaps it had 
not been all he had thought it, and that any- 
how, no surrender of the present could bring 
| it back. He always made up his mind that it 
| was through no accident that he had waited 
| in vain for a letter from Lesley Baird. It 
even seemed to soothe him to say to himself 
that if he never became what he might have 
been—if, indeed, he became something quite 
different, the blame lay at Lesley’s door. It 
never occurred to him to remember the 
hesitancy with which he had written that 
letter which remained unanswered, nor how 
often he had wished he had not sent it, 
long before he found that it was to win no 
answer ! 

Anyhow, Lesley had drifted away before 
Leah came on the scene; and if Leah 
vanished, that would not restore Lesley. 
At which thought Rab used to huam— 

‘Take the goods the gods provide thee !” 
or— 








“Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be !” 


or some other rhymes of similar cynical 
philosophy. 
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It was strange how little the bride herself 
bulked on the bridegroom’s thought of the 
life which lay before the pair. She was 
to bring him wealth in one hand and power 
in the other, by reason of her father’s 
boundless influence, which, if exerted in his 
behalf, might easily make him a fortune 
equal to hers. But he failed to realise 
that behind these endowing hands there 
was a woman with a will and ways of her 
own,—and perhaps a temper to back them ! 
To him, Leah, the centre of all, seemed but 
a casual accessory. Her father absorbed 
much more of his interest and attention. 
For the young man felt quite at his ease in 
the presence of one who candidly avowed that 
any man was @ fool if he did not grasp all 
he could, and hold fast all he could grasp. 
Rab laughed lightly, and said that the lords 
of the soil had certainly set that example to 
their successors, the lords of finance. But 
the laugh died on his lips, as laughter will 
suddenly die, when we utter a home truth 
which has a sharp edge for ourselves. 

The exact date of the Ben Matthieu 
marriage was not made public very long 
beforehand, and it did not reach the know- 
ledge of Lewis Crawford, who did not study 
the society journals. Nevertheless, he 
knew it was imminent. And it seemed to 
him that it would be not only just, but 
kind, that Rab Bethune should hear of his 
cousin’s rights, and of his determined abne- 
gation of them, before Rab made the great 
step of his life. Little did Lewis dream 
that it was the knowledge of his wrongs and 
the fear of their vengeance which had 
spurred Rab on to this step. He judged 
Rab by himself, and so considered that he 
would like to have a clear knowledge of all 
the truths of his life before he began to 
share it with another. He was quite ready 
to absolve Rab from any guilty participation 
in the injustice which had been perpetrated 
in his infancy. Therefore, when it was 
found that the old laird of Bethune had 
joined his son in London, it was at once 
determined that Lewis Crawford himself, 
with his legal advisers and all their docu- 
mentary evidence of his claim, and his formal 
renunciation thereof, should straightway 
wait upon him. 

Mr. Hedges and the other lawyers in- 
terested in the transaction were bewildered, 
and indeed indignant, at the course Lewis 
had chosen. Possibly they felt that it upset 
the whole reason for the being of their pro- 
fession. Mr. Hedges plied him with every 
argument to reconsider his decision. He 





appealed to Miss Kerr to add her influence. 
But Miss Kerr was obstinately silent. She 
would throw her weight into neither scale. 

Lewis bore himself very mercifully to- 
wards the Bethunes. He sought first to see 
the old laird, his uncle, alone, so that he 
might, if possible, ascertain the extent of his 
conscious wrong-doing without humiliating 
him in the eyes of his son, and then leave 
him to make his own explanations. But 
the old laird peremptorily refused this 
interview. Rab’s wealthy marriage, and the 
refreshment of the gaping Bethune coffers, 
had restored to the old man some of the 
hard and arbitrary spirit of his youth. His 
tactics of professed ignorance and blank 
denial had seemed to serve him well hitherto, 
and with selfish fatuity he refused to see 
that they did not keep this troublesome 
claim from repeating itself—each time in a 
higher key than before. 

The old laird also refused to see the 
lawyers alone on Lewis Crawford’s behalf. 

This necessitated that another appoint- 
ment should be requested, to include Rab 
himself and any legal advisers whom he and 
his father chose to name,—or the lawyers on 
both sides might meet each other alone, if 
the Bethunes so preferred. Along with 
the formal business-like letter, Lewis wrote 
a brief note to his cousin. He addressed 
him in the third person, explained that the 
desired interview was in their common 
interests, and that, so far from any un- 
pleasantness being anticipated, general 
satisfaction might be secured. 

This letter made Rab feel terribly nervous. 
It reached him only a day or two before his 
wedding ; and to be addressed in friendly and 
dignified terms by one whom he had regarded 
as an enemy and an interloper, to be beaten 
off at any cost, made the young man feel as if 
some unexpected mine were about to explode 
beneath his feet. Again Rab and his father 
had those closeted and stormy discussions 
which had so dismayed Miss Lucy before her 
brother’s first journey to London. Again the 
laird aged years in a single day—the change 
in his appearance being so marked that Ben 
Matthieu confided to his son Abram that he 
thought ‘‘ the old boy was going to have a 
stroke.”’ 

In this discussion Rab turned at bay, and 
declared that he would grant this interview 
on exactly the terms which were asked. He 
knew that nothing could rob him of the 
prestige of his ancient birth and territorial 
possessions, and that these were all Ben 
Matthieu caredfor. Such fortune as he had 
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at best was less than a bagatelle in the eyes 
of a millionaire who had already spoken 
of the Towers as ‘that old ruin,” and 
suggested leaving it to fall into picturesque 
decay, and building a mansion of the 
Italian style on a neighbouring site, more 
approved by modern notions. But there 
were certain uncomfortable regrets and 
doubts which Rab would be only too glad if 
he could leave behind for ever, along with 
those straitnesses of fortune, and fears, 
and moral weaknesses which had bred them. 
If he could live the last few months over 
again, he said to himself, he would do 
differently. He could repent of the errors 
for which he saw no longer any temptation. 

In the end, the appointment was made 
between the lawyers on both sides and Rab 
Bethune. The old laird took to his bed on 
the occasion, and Lewis, not forewarned of 
this, stayed away, to spare his uncle the 
pain of personally confronting him. 

The Bethune lawyers were nervous, and 
pretended to be indifferent—almost insolent. 
They had been already made aware of the 
weight of evidence against their clients, 
though, by Lewis’s instructions, as little 
emphasis as could be consistent with truth 
had been laid on the course old Mr. Bethune 
had pursued after his brother’s death. 

Rab sat silent and gloomy while the certi- 
ficates and affidavits were read to him. He 
did not ask one question, or volunteer one 
remark, even when the last piece of the 
documentary evidence was folded up. 

Mr. Hedges was netiled. The whole 
business was going forward in a way irri- 
tating to his professional instincts, There 
seemed to him something quite disorderly, 
quite revolutionary, in getting over a great 
wrong, a grand transposition of things, 
without the orthodox legal ritual of injunc- 
tions, judges sitting in chambers, and so 
forth. 

“« Doubtless it would be more satisfactory 
to you if a formal suit were commenced, 
and you were put in a position to fight for 
yourself in an open field?” he said, turning 
to Rab, with a slight bow. 

“Our clients must consider the matter 
fully,” said the Bethunes’ solicitor, who felt 
their position was untenable, and that the 
only hope was to secure dignified retreat 
rather than mere rout. 

“My father will only desire justice,” 
observed Rab, coldly. 

Mr. Hedges grew more irritated in his 
heart, and therefore still more insinuatingly 
calm in hisdemeanour. ‘ We are quite sure 
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of that,’’ he said, suavely, ‘‘ when the case 
is clearly put before him. We are quite 
sure he will make no difficulty over pro- 
ducing the late Mr. Crawford-Bethune’s 
letter to him, and the prayer-book which 
accompanied it.” 

‘* Which were sent to him,’’ interposed the 
Bethune solicitor, with a marked emphasis. 
“Being sent is a long way from being 
received.” 

Rab Bethune felt Mr. Hedges’ keen eyes 
fixed on his face. It glowed beneath them. 
He could bear it no more. 

‘My father did receive them. He has 
mentioned them to me,” Rab blurted out 
roughly. ‘I don’t think they could 
be found now; I fear they have been 
destroyed.” 

He knew they had been destroyed. Pity 
him! pity him! For this was the wretched 
confession the old laird had made to his son 
on the day when Lewis Crawford’s despairing 
face had darkened the June sunshine for 
Bethune Towers. Rab swore to himself that 
he had kept silence for his father’s sake only, 
and that it had not seemed so very cruel to 
withhold Lewis’s legal rights while Lewis 
did not dream he had them, but had pleaded 
only for mercy and moral consideration. And 
these had been withheld only because to 
have given them might have paved the way 
to a knowledge ofthoserights! But allthis 
had been his father’s affair! Rab declared 
passionately to his own accusing conscience, 
that aught he had done was for his father’s sake. 
He spoke out now, still for his father’s sake, 
he was sure. To dootherwise, might be worse 
than futile. For this lawyer with the keen 
eyes, what more might he not know—what 
further evidence might he not bring forward ? 
A puzzled thought of the possible registra- 
tion of letters or insurance of packets—a 
wonder how long receipts or records of such 
transactions were preserved—actually flitted 
over Rab’s fevered mindas he sat. He might 
still have told a lie to save what he called 
‘the family honour,” to secure that smooth 
sailing in outward prosperity without which 
life seemed to him to be impossible. He 
might have chosen to regard such an action 
as demanded by filial duty. There are many 
people whose ‘‘honour’’ does not lie safe 
within the broad circle of truth, but in quite 
another direction. 

It touched even the implacable Mr. Hedges 
to note the detected look on Rab’s handsome 
face—the curious relaxation and degradation 
of its aristocratic lines. So he went on in 
the same suave tones. 
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«My client himself does not desire a law- 
suit——” and paused. 

“He can hardly expect that we would 
yield in such a matter without a struggle,” 
said the Bethune lawyer. ‘‘ My clients will 
desire only justice, but in its interests there 
must be delay, doubt, enquiry.” 

“If your clients compel a law-suit, so it 
must be,’ returned Mr. Hedges, pushing 
back his chair. ‘I advise it myself—I 
think it is the right thing. But my client 
has other views. A clever young man—a 
decidedly superior and remarkable young 
man,” bowing to Rab, as complimenting 
him on the merits of a kinsman—* but who, 
having had very special experiences, has 
developed some unusual ways of looking at 
things. My client desires to make known 
that if his claim is acknowledged, and his 
lawful position recognised, he is willing to 
make formal renunciation, and allow 
Mr. Robert Bethune to succeed his father as 
in due course.” 

The Bethune lawyers exchanged glances. 
Did not this show that the claimant was aware 
of some weak point in his case, which they 
themselves certainly could not yet detect ? 

“This is very magnanimous of him,”’ said 
Rab, scarcely able to repress a sneer as he 
thought of the forlorn fugitive who had been 
spurned from Bethune Towers. 

‘‘Tt may be wise and well-considered,”’ 
said his lawyer. ‘Law is proverbially 
uncertain ; and to this gentleman, who has 
hitherto had no expectations whatever, a 
bird in the hand will be possibly more——”’ 

Mr. Hedges interrupted. “You will 
observe that by a lawsuit my client may 
gain everything—according to the opinions 
of the best counsel, must do so. By his own 
desire, he resigns all. He burdens this 
action with no consideration, and hampers 
it with only one condition, and that a very 
small one.” 

“What is it?’ asked Rab, now looking 
straight at Mr. Hedges, shame overcome by 
an eager expectancy—of what, he scarcely 
knew. 

“That he shall be allowed to erect a 
tablet in the Bethune burial-place to the 
memory of his father, Lewis Crawford 
Bethune, who died at sea, and of his father’s 
wife, Meetia, recently deceased in London. 
This done, he will execute a deed of gift, as 
the most irrevocable and indubitable docu- 
ment in law, making over to you, Mr. Rab 
Bethune, all his own rights, charged only 
with a fit provision for your father and 





sister.” 





The lawyers were silent. They could not 
disabuse themselves of the notion that this 
must be a concession to some secret weak 
point in the claim. But even if so, had 
they not said that law was proverbially 
uncertain, and that a bird in the hand was 
worth more than two in the’ bush ?—adages 
which applied to their own client as much as 
to this unknown fanatic, who would take 
so little rather than show fight for so much. 

“I think my father would be disposed to 
grant these terms, even though~you may 
have some flaw in your evidence, which, in 
case of a suit, might end in judgment wholly 
in our favour,’ said Rab, with a not un- 
successful attempt at a noble indifference. 
‘My father could only desire justice. Law, 
we know, is not always justice,’’ he added, 
with a pale smile. ‘‘ But flaw or no flaw, 
all you set before us puts an entirely different 
complexion on my late uncle’s connection 
with this poor woman, from what it bore on 
the face of it to those who know something 
of this wicked world.” 

‘« It confirms the witness of your uncle’s 
letter and his prayer-book,’’ observed Mr. 
Hedges, in a quietly significant tone, which 
brought the flush back to Rab’s brow. 

‘*Of course, my father must be consulted,” 
said Rab. 

‘‘That must be, certainly. And my 
client would desire it,’’ returned Mr. Hedges, 
with continued significance. 

‘« If this can be done, then the less delay 
the better,’’ said Rab. 

‘* Certainly,” assented the lawyer. 

‘‘Everything that has passed at this 
interview must be without prejudice till the 
deed of gift is executed,’ observed the 
Bethune lawyer. 

‘* When can that be done ?”’ Rab asked. 

Mr. Hedges named‘ an imminent date. 
It was the date fixed for Rab’s wedding, but 
he did not say so, only asked if the business 
could be got through before ten o’clock in 
the morning. The Bethune lawyers also 
agreed to this appointment, and went off 
about their business, asking Mr. Hedges 
but one question—if he was quite sure 
of his client’s sanity—else there might be 
future difficulties on that line! 

As soon as the lawyers departed, Rab 
went to his sideboard, took out the brandy, 
and drank off two glasses, raw. It was the 
first time that he had ever sought support 
from a stimulant. 

He had a brief interview with his father— 
a terrible interview in a dark bed-room, 
smelling of all sorts of medicaments. The 
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old laird gave up all—everything. He 
would sign anything Rab brought. His 
only wail was, ‘‘Need Lucy know? Don’t 
let Lucy hear! Keep it from Lucy! ” 

Was this a piteous remnant of fatherly 
love, craving to spare pain and shame to its 
offspring? No. Rab knew better. The 
old man only did not want to have his sin 
ever before him, in the consciousness of the 
daughter on whose cold, dry, and yet devoted 
minstrations all the comfort of his last 
miserable years must depend. Leave her 
in her bewilderment, in her misty .sense 
that something had gone wrong! That was 
all that Lucy Bethune’s hard life had won 
for her. She had sown but the poor seeds 
of family pride, and the best she could reap 
was but delusion ! 

That night, when Ben Matthieu was 
smoking with his future son-in-law, Rab 
told him something of the morning’s strange 
piece of business. He did not see any reason 
for concealment of all he chose to tell, to 
wit, that a stranger had appeared with 
indubitable claims to the Bethune property, 
which, nevertheless, he had agreed to give 
up forever. There was no need to tell of 
the old laird’s share in the long suppression 
of the truth, though, after all, Rab knew 
that it was not more “shady” than many 
of the transactions of which Ben Matthieu 
boasted, only that they had been made in 
more remunerative materials than ‘an old 
ruin ’’ and a few sterile acres, and had been 
conducted to more prosperous issue. 

Ben Matthieu smoked in silence for a few 
minutes after the recital. He took a new 
point of view. It did not seem to him that 
the unknown had made such a wonderful 
sacrifice. That morning, by a fall in stocks, 
he had lost more than the whole value of 
the Bethune Estate, yet he had not ‘turned a 
hair.” But he wanted to find the motive. 

‘‘ The fellow must be coming into some good 
thing, which he could not get if he had this,”’ 
he decided. ‘‘ Perhaps there’s some old 
lady would cut him out of her will if she did 
not think he was a penniless orphan.”’ 

(Oh! if Ben Matthieu had only known 
about Clementina Kerr, he would have felt 
quite sure he had hit the right nail on the 
head ! 

‘Did not you offer him anything?” he 
asked, presently. 

‘No, I did not,” said Rab. ‘‘ His lawyer 
took a very high tone. And when a man 
declares he can claim all and will claim 
nothing, it might be taken as an insult to 
offer him something. IfI could have offered 





him the whole of the mere value of the 
Bethune estate!’’ Rab added, faltering. 
“« Of course he can’t feel about the old place 
itself as I do, and as our children will!” 

He had a wild hope that Ben Matthieu 
might take the matter up. The required 
sum would be but a trifle to him. At 
that moment Rab thought he would rather 
stand further in the debt of his father-in-law, 
from whom he was already receiving so 
much, than be beholden to this stranger, 
whom his own father had so cruelly wronged. 
(Perhapsin after years he thoughtotherwise!) 

But Ben Matthieu felt no such inclination. 
Ben Matthieu had made his own money, and 
as it is not by generous impulsiveness that 
people make money, therefore it is not fair to 
expect them to be generously impulsive with 
it when itismade. He did do lavish things 
sometimes, but always for an object. A secret 
purchase of a future son-in-law’s poverty- 
stricken estate is but a poor speculation. He 
smoked on serenely. 

“ But if the fellow didn’t want anything,” 
he persisted, ‘‘why the dickins did he 
make a row at all?” 

‘‘He wants a memorial stone to the 
memory of his father and his father’s wife, 
his mother, put up in the Bethune burial- 
place,’ said Rab. ‘‘ That, you see, acknow- 
ledges her as a married woman, and attests 
his own legitimacy.” 

Still Ben Matthieu smoked, reflective. 
Somehow this appealed to the best of his 
Hebrew instincts. 

‘‘He must be a fine young fellow,” he 
decided. ‘ And though I would not say he 
may not know what he is doing, still I’m not 
one to think that sentiment does not go far. 
It goes farther than people think. You've 
often got to reckon with it, even in money 
matters. And superstition, too. You don’t 
know what it is,—nor where it comes from, 
nor why you have it about some things. 
Some of the ’cutest people are superstitious. 
Now, I'd not say this to-everybody, but as 
you’ve just made such a good thing out of a 
fellow’s sentiment, I don’t mind telling you 
that I’d not like my old auntie to move out 
of her old place in the Bow Road. That's 
where my father was born and his father 
before him—and we’ve crept up. But I feel 
as if the luck of the Ben Matthieus roots 
there. And as long as there’s an old 
maiden body in one’s family, it doesn’t 
matter where she lives—she might as well 
stay thereand keeptheluckup. Soauntie does. 
I think I’ll go to see her to-morrow. She'll 
not be so bitter about us having the Church 
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service for the wedding if I tell her all about 
the gowns. And I'll look in at our burial- 
place too. It’s the right thing—that 
young chap must be a fine fellow—and I 
daresay he knows he won’t suffer for it.” 
The deed of gift was duly executed on the 
morning of the marriage, an item of the 
day’s p e which did not appear in 
the fashionable reports thereof. They duly 
recorded, however, that ‘‘a serious in- 
disposition prevented the bridegroom’s 


father from being present at the ceremony, | 


which he would not permit to be deferred. 


We are happy to say, however, that the 


illness is not serious.” 

Evidently, however, it was of a nature 
which prevented him from returning. North. 
Was Tweedside too bracing? Or did he 
fear that the situation of The Towers was 
damp? It might have been either, or 
neither. Only, somehow, he and Miss Lucy 
went to Bath, and stayed there. 


CHAPTER XXXIL.—THE ENVELOPE WHICH WAS 
NOT EMPTY. 

Tue marriage festivities were over. The 
first days of the honeymoon had been spent 
at the Ben Matthieus’ “‘ pavilion by the sea” 
at Scarborough, and then Bethune Towers 
were put en féte, with a gaiety of flags, and 
bunting, and brass bands, which the grim old 
place had not known for many a long day. 

The marriage presents were brought 
down to The Towers, and set out in the 
great hall for the tenants’ delectation—who, 
good, simple, honest souls, little guessed 
that two among the new men-servants 
who appeared on the scene were London 
detectives mounting guard over the treasures! 
Diamonds, and pearls, and precious stones 
sparkled in stray sunbeams, almost as 
brightly and sweetly as the dew which hasty 
steps brushed from the grass outside. 

There was a garden party; there was a 
tenants’ dinner; a treat to the. school 
children; a grand .display of fireworks ; 
speeches, deputations, compliments on all 
sides. The bride became the patroness of 
everything—of the cattle show, of the 
flower show, of the archery club, of the coal 
and clothing society, and of all the church 
schemes, —‘‘ including the missions to the 
Jews,”’ giggled Miss Bell Gibson, who did 
not know the detail as a fact, but judged it 
so picturesque that it ought to be true. 

Everybody was worthy, respected, intelli- 
gent or gracious, beautiful, and well-reported. 
Then the tenants went away, commenting 
on the lavish splendour, and grumbling 








that this was the fashion in which their hard- 
earned rents went,—forgetful that though this 
might be true enough, yet it certainly was 
not in their direct payments to the Bethunes, 
but rather as their means might be filtered 
away through the thousand and one suckers 
which draw wealth to such as Mr. Ben 
Matthieu. For allthe splendour they saw was 
certainly paid for by hisgold. The tenants’ 
wives and daughters said that the bride was 
not much to look at, and must be a great deal 
older than Mr. Rab, from whom she evidently 
expected a great deal of attention, which he 
did not always seem on the alert to render. 

The bride herself retired to her private 
chambers, mimicked the local dialect, 
scoffed at the local finery, gave vent to 
witticisms on the old-fashioned family 
furniture, and entertained Rab by explaining 
the improving changes she should make in 
things which use and wont and old tradition 
had made almost sacred in his eyes. 

As for Lesley Baird, to her the very sun- 
shine of those days seemed garish and 
glaring. Her uncle went up to The Towers 
on one or two semi-public occasions—the 
cattle show and the flower show. She went 
herself to the school children’s treat, as one 
of the Sabbath teachers. She saw Rab in 
the distance, smiling and talking, and she 
knew that there was a great gulf fixed 
between them—wider, far wider, than all 
the world. She saw the bride, closer at 
hand, and, in a file of local young ladies, was 
even introduced to her. If there was one 
person in all the world who felt a touch of 
tender pity for the little, pert, black-avised 
Jewess, that person was actually Lesley 
Baird. For Lesley knew that Leah had not 
married her Rab: the bright brave boy who 
had won Lesley’s love was gone, not as the 
dead go, taking our living hearts with them ; 
but as fairies vanish, leaving little circles of 
dust behind them. 

The Gowanbrae people were very much 
to the fore in these galas, but only the farmer 
and his new wife. Jamie was always in 
disgrace at home, and it was said that at the 
next term he was to be sent away to a 
boarding-school near London, where he would 
spend his holidays between his father’s 
relative, the rich stockbroker, and sundry 
distant connections of his stepmother’s. 

Yet it was in the very dreariest of these 
days that Lesley received her first sign 
from Heaven that while life goes on love 
goes on, and with it duties and interests and 
hopes. For a poor young widow in the dale 
died suddenly, leaving two tiny children 
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absolutely friendless. They were brought 
up to Edenhaugh, as an immediate and 
present refuge; and when Lesley began to 
make her little attempts to secure them some 
permanent shelter in school or orphanage, 
her uncle said to her very quietly : 

“Let them stay, lassie. God has got to 
board them somewhere, and it might as well 
behereasanywhere else. The little feet patter- 
ing about will be cheery in the winter time.” 

She had some other visitors, too, even 
while the Misses Gibson still lingered ; for, 
having once tasted the wedding festivities, 
those ladies were loth to depart from the glen 


until the bride and bridegroom should them- 


selves take flight. 
Lesley’s other visitors were actually Miss 
Clementina Kerr and Mary Olrig. Lewis 


Crawford was coming too, a few days later. ; 


He would bring with him from London 
his parents’ memorial tablet; but this was 
not to be fixed to the wall of the Bethune 
burial-ground till he should have gone away 
again, taking Miss Clementina and Mary 


.with him. Nobody in the glen save the 


Bairds and old Mrs. Haldane were to have 
the least inkling of the true state of the case, 
or of who Lewis really was. 

Mary had come to the glen to say good-bye 
to her grandmother. For Mary was going 
with Miss Clementina Kerr for a long, long 
journey—even to the other side of the world. 

The conversation between Lewis and 
Mary concerning his resignation of his 
birthright, had led them into many con- 
ferences as to the life best worth living. 
Lewis was quite resolved that he would not 
earn his bread in meddling to redress wrongs 
and evils by measures which ever bred fresh 
wrongs and evils, and those often even 
greater than the former. Mary, in her turn, 
began to realise that it takes a great deal of 
living before one can hope to know anything 
worth writing, and that the poem must be 
poor indeed if the poet is not better than his 
song. 

**T should like to earn my place in the 
world by doing the work that keeps the 
world really going on,”’ cried the girl, in her 
womanly enthusiasm. ‘ Keeping a house 
bright and clean, preparing wholesome food, 
making honest clothing, ‘to cover from the 
cold.’ If there is any song in me, 
let me sing it as I go about my work. 
People may say—‘then go into domestic 
service.’ But I say No! I want to 
try to do these things for those who need 
them ; for those I love; for those who are 
strenuously working at other real tasks; for 





those who are tired out with work they have 
finished. I do not want to be hired to work 
for women who ought to be doing the work 
themselves, instead of spending their lives in 
calls and calling and mischief-making, and 
who would order me to make méringués 
while the people in the next street had no 
bread to eat—or to sew flounces for them- 
selves and frills for their babies while hard- 
working folk can scarce earn a new shirt, 
and fatherless children lack shoes.” 

‘“‘ The only way to do this is to go to some 
land where nobody has yet thought it grand 
to be busy-idle, and where the devil has not 
yet introduced méringués and flounces,” 
obseryed Miss Kerr. , 

«“ And I,” said Lewis, ‘‘ would like to dig 
and delve in Mother Earth. I find every- 
thing so complicated. In our present state 
of civilisation you cannot do anything—you 
cannot even try to do what seems a good 
deed—without setting in motion social 
machinery so elaborate that you cannot 
guess where its action will cease. You may 
see something very terrible going forward 
somewhere, and you may be very shocked ; 
yet all the while you yourself may be working 
its very spring! Think of the sweating and 
grinding of the poor, which wrings out the 
dividends on which philanthropic ladies live ! 
The fiends may laugh when they see a tithe of 
the money madein their service finally handed 
over to God. I want first to be quiet, and 
to feel tolerably sure that I am doing no 
harm. I think there is no beginning to do 
good till we have first made a study of 
ceasing to do evil. And I think nobody can 
be injured by one’s cultivating potatoes or 
wheat. I think I must go out to the West, 
and hire myself to a farmer till I have 
learned enough of agriculture to take up a 
Government grant of land for myself.’ 

‘“‘ Do you really mean it?” Miss Kerr had 
asked. And there had been a general con- 
sultation of maps and encyclopedias. They 
were soon quite sure where they would like to 
go. But alas! they easily ascertained that 
there was no free land in that neighbour- 
hood—though plenty for comparatively easy 
purchase from the Colonial Government. 

Then Miss Olementina made another 
mysterious visit to Mr. Hedges, and sent 
him almost wild with glee by announcing 
that she was at last going to do something 
with her sixty-thousand pounds. But when 
he heard her scheme, he was speedily 
reduced to his normal state of depression on 
that subject. Her proposal was, that she 
should buy from the State as much of this 
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new land as could be got for the sum—(and 
sixty thousand pounds went far in that 
virgin soil! )—and then make grants of it 
to suit settlers, exactly as the State did in 
less favoured localities. Her name was not 
to appear in the matter at all, except that 
she would reserve one location for herself to 
keep for Lewis till such time as he should be 
fitly trained to occupy it. And the trustees in 
whose hands the partition of the estate would 
lie were to accept her rules for the choice 
of settlers as if these rules were issued by 
themselves. All were to be able to read 
and write—she would make no narrower 
educational restriction, saying that she was 
not going to run the risk of turning away a 
proper person, because he did not know the 
rule of three, or was misty as to the latitude 
of Kamschatka. No men were to be accepted 
save those who knew something of agricul- 
ture, and also of some useful trade; and the 
adult women accompanying them must each 
be able honestly to describe herself as cook, 
dairy-woman, sempstress, house-servant, or 
poultry-keeper, prepared to prove her 
prowess to competent judges. All were to 
be total abstainers. That was best for the 
commonweal, said Miss Kerr; and if decent 
folk could not waive an occasional festive 
glass..to secure substantial advantage, she 
feared such were sunk too low in self- 
indulgence to be very valuable in a new 
country. 

This was all very fine, retorted Mr. Hedges. 
He must say that it showed much more 
practical wisdom than had been shown’ in 
peopling the fairest regions with convicts, 
or in spoiling agricultural labourers by 
driving them up to great towns and then 
shipping away their enfeebled offspring to 
sufier and even perish under stern physical 
conditions which their more stalwart parents 
would have accepted quite easily. But why 
should Miss Kerr give up her money? She 
might let people have the land on easy 
conditions of repayment, and with very 
light interest meanwhile. That would be 
disinterested enough, surely ? 

Miss Clementina made reply that this 
money must not be idle any longer while 
people were starving, and yet that it must not 
be so employed as to save ten from starving 
to-day that a hundred may starve to-morrow. 
She wanted to restore it to humanity, and 
she could see no more harmless use to which 
it could be put than to set land free for 
the wholesome labour of honest people. 
‘‘ Besides,”’ she added, with a touch of her own 
quaint humour, “the wishes of the dead 





should be respected. My kinsman left me 
this, expecting that I should keep carriages 
and horses, and give dinner parties, and run 
long wmilliners’ bills to do honour to his 
memory. I cannot follow these wishes. So 
the next best thing I can do is to hand it 
back to him—to bury it as it were in the 
earth, which is his grave!’’ 

‘‘ Why, between you and our friend Lewis, 
I feel as if everything is coming to an end,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘ Here, in a very short 
space of time, two people have done two 
actions which I believe nobody else would 
do in all the wide world.” 

‘‘ Well, suppose so,’’ assented Miss Kerr. 
‘«« Aren’t you always saying that the world is 
a bad world, and a mad world, and all the 
rest of it? And yet if anybody goes con- 
trary to the world, you are astonished ! 
Yet the contrary to bad is good, Mr. Hedges ; 
and the opposite of mad is sane!” 

And so she had her way. 

Thus she and Mary came to be guests at 
Edenhaugh. Mrs. Haldane was quite re¢on- 
ciled to her granddaughter’s plans. The old 
lady was a philosopher, in her curt, stern way. 

‘*Mary’s got to live, God willing, forty or 
fifty years after I’m in my grave,” she said ; 
‘an’ the best places for her to get a living 
in are not the best places for me to die in ; 
and when people have come to my time, 
they’ve lost so much o’ their own, that so 
long as there’s some young thing about 
that’s kind to them, and ’ll read a chapter 
or spare an arm, it doesn’t mak much differ 
wha it is. An’ Mr. Baird says I’m to bide 
here, and it’s real cheery noo he’s ta’en the 
little lassies too. For I’m teaching them 
to knit. That's all. I can do that. For 
a’ the rest, I tell them to mind Miss Lesley.” 

‘*T doubt you’ve ow’re mony visitors 
noo, Lesley,” said Miss Bell Gibson, rather 
wistfully, a day or two after the appearance 
of the new arrivals. ‘‘ Helen’s thinking it’s 
time we should be o’ the wing—though the 
country’s bonnie, and Edinburgh will be 
baith hot an’ toom.”’ 

Out of all her trials Lesley had come 
stronger of will and braver of aspect. The 
sweetness had not passed, but perhaps a 
little sternness had grown under it. She 
would not let these hints pass as she would 
once have done. She would be resolutely 
true; and she judged it would be for every- 
body’s happiness if the Gibsons were gone 
before Lewisarrived. So she said, calmly,— 

‘You see, Miss Bell, these are Mary’s 
last days with her grandmother, and they 
give our only chance of making friends with 
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Miss Kerr, to whom Mary, in a way, belongs 
henceforth ; and the less hurry and bustle 
there is at these opportunities the more they 
are enjoyed.” 

‘* Weel, weel,’’ sighed Miss Bell, ‘‘ Helen 
tauld me to just sound ye, to see how ye felt 
aboot it. It’s strange, Lesley, but I think 
Helen’s some frighted 0’ ye. I never knew 
her wince at speaking oot hersel’ to ony- 
body before. Sae I'll just tell her that we 
had better be going ?”’ 

There was still some interrogation in the 
lady’s tone. But Lesley would not notice it, 
and smiled a quiet assent. 

‘*That’s it,” said Miss Helen, as the 
sisters sat in their bedroom, with spread 
stores and open portmanteaus. ‘ We’ve 
held ourselves honourable and respectable ; 
we've laid ourselves out to be sociable to 
our friends ; we stayed here in the dulness of 
the winter time ; we’ve tried our best to make 
Lesley see her own interests—and this is all 
the thanks we get—set tramping back to 
our close flat in the midst of this beautiful 
summer weather, because, forsooth, the 
house is full with an old poacher’s widow 
and her granddaughter, and two pauper 
brats, and a stranger that nobody knows 
anything about! And I gather there’s 
somebody else coming, and I should not 
wonder but it’s that young man whom old 
Jean let hang about her house till the laird 
knocked it down. Baird himself will surely 
find he can go too far for the Bethunes’ 
patience at last! They won’t be so dependent 
on their very best tenants now they’ve got the 
Ben Matthieus’ money. Mr. and Mrs. Rab 
have never been near Edenhaugh, though 
I’m told they’ve called twice at Gowanbrae ; 
and on the day of the school treat I heard 
the bride allude to Lesley as ‘that young 
person dressed like a servant.’ Mrs. Rab 
may not be a beauty, but she has got 
sense, and will keep people in their proper 
places!” 

(What would Miss Helen have said had 
she known that the bride described herself 
and her sister as ‘‘ two of Macbeth’s witches, 
washed and combed ”’?) 

‘Eh, it’s a wearie warld!”’ sighed Miss 
Bell. “I’m sure I’ve taken your advice, 
Helen, and tried to keep myself from mixing 
myselfup with the world’s cares and troubles ; 
but its aggravations seem to come to one all 
the same.” ; 

That same night there was a scene of 
packing and confusion at The Towers» 
There had been a tiff between the newly 
married pair ; for Rab had been accustomed 








to Lucy’s making all arrangements of 
every kind for everybody, and he resented the 
irritability which Leah displayed when, 
accustomed to the crisp generalship of her 
father, she found every movement left in 
a state of indefiniteness and chaos. He 
had met her first reproach with that grand 
air of superior indifference with which he 
had always buffeted blame; and this had 
provoked Leah to one of her most cutting 
remarks, which was also too true to bear 
any explanation. Accordingly, Rab had 
retired to his dressing-room in high dudgeon, 
and began to issue personal orders with 
great precision and severity. Perhaps his 
valet was not sorry to find something likely 
to divert his master’s mood even for a 
minute. In sorting out the general wraps 
of the party, the man had also brought 
forward that old coat of Rab’s which he had 
taken for his own use, and proceeded to roll 
it up. with sundry other little comforts with 
which he was wont to solace lengthened 
journeys. As he did so, his hand came in 
contact with something of firmer texture 
than the coat itself. He felt again. Yes, 
there was something stiffish, but readily 
bendable,—it seemed like paper. He 
investigated. Nothing in any of the 
pockets. No; but a slight, straight slit 
inside one of these, down which it was clear 
something had unwarily slipped. The man 
manipulated it until it re-appeared at the 
opening. It was a letter fastened up as if 
ready for the post. It had kept fresh and 
clean in its hiding place. It bore the super- 
scription in Mr. Bethune’s handwriting— 
Miss Lestey Bamp, 
Edenhaugh. 

With his manner of conciliatory deference 
the servant approached his fuming master. 

‘« Sir,” he said, ‘‘ I have just found some- 
thing which I fear you must have lost.” 

Rab took the paper with an impatient 
gesture. He expected some mere trifle. 
The observant valet noticed the portentous 
change in his countenance. Rab put out 
his hand in a blinded, groping fashion, and 
grasped the back of a chair. 

‘* Where did you find this?” he gasped. 

‘In the lining of your discarded travelling 
cloak, sir,’’ said the man, with his civil 
propriety of speech. ‘* When I was rolling 
it up I felt something, and searched till I 
got it out.” 

‘Very well,” said Rab, summoning all his 
self-control; ‘“‘ thank you for bringing it 
promptly. But it does not matter now. Its 
occasion is past. It is of no consequence.” 
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He tore open the envelope while the man 
stood there. There was his unanswered 
letter, revealing his family secret to Lesley, 
and throwing himself on her sympathy and 
counsel, as ‘the one whom in all the world 
he held dearest and best.” He rent it across 
and across, and threw it into the fire, which 
the chilly Oriental Leah had caused to be 
lit to cheer the cool of the evening. 

He saw it all. He remembered his own 
hesitancy,—his expedient of getting an 
envelope addressed by the railway clerk, his 
subsequent dislike of the disguise, and the 
restoration of his epistle to its original cover. 
He had simply ended in posting the wrong 
envelope: that was all! 

Once more Lesley rose upon his memory, 
true and tender-hearted, free from the cloud 
of mistrust and suspicion with which his 
own vacillation and guilty consciousness had 
surrounded her. And how unnecessary it 
had all been ! 

He heard Leah’s sharp voice in the next 
room. Itseemedtocut through his very heart. 
What had the future to keep for him ? 

That night they were talking of him in 
the London clubs, and they called him “a 


lucky beggar ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—VICTORY. 


Berore the leaves had fallen from the 
trees that autumn, Lesley Baird had taken 
up her life with determined cheerfulness. 
She had not yet got into the sunshine. 
She was still cleaving to old Alison’s 
remembered advice: ‘Ask if you're sure 
you are in the Lord’s way, and then shut 
your e’en, and gang.” She was acquiring 
that practical philosophy which withdraws 
its gaze from the wide horizon of future 
years and fixes it on the little duties and 
delights of every day. 

If she could have had a partial vision of 
her future life, what would it have shown 
her? It would have shown her what she 
could scarcely have dared to think of living 
through. She would have seen Rab 
Bethune, a demoralised idler, barely skirting 
the edge of the worst dissipations, living 
with his wife in legal unity, but taking no 
trouble to conciliate the wilful, bitter woman, 
or to conceal his own chafing under the 
bondage in which she held him. Lesley 


would have seen Jamie Logan, growing up 
without home influences—a wild, careless 
boy, over whom duty had no sway, un- 
amenable to reason, falling into disgrace, 
and finally vanishing from sight. 


She 


THE 


would have seen herself, not bound by any 
sentimental vow, yet simply never able to 
feel again that type of love which had 
perished in such bitter doubt and pain. 

But could she have seen the future with a 
perfect vision, she would also haye seen 
herself strong, and helpful, and tender, a 
woman on whom many hearts leaned, the 
solace of old age, the refuge of defenceless 
youth. She would have seen a crowd of 
little children gathering round the hearth of 
Edenhaugh, some orphaned, some worse 
than orphans, who owed all they would ever 
know of mother love to the childless woman, 
and never found that they lacked aught. 
She would have heard her uncle’s last 
blessing. She would have felt her own 
heart rise to that high faith which could 
put it at rest even about Rab Bethune and 
James Logan, because it was assured that 
God’s love for them was greater than hers, 
and that His everlasting arms could hold 


what her mortal hands must let fall. 
* 


* * * * * * 


Sunset on the wide Atlantic. 

Lewis and Mary are walking to and fro 
on the deck. They are not far from the new 
land which is to be their future home. 
There, for a while at least, their duties 
must divide them. They can scarcely 
bear to think of it. Each feels that the 
other has grown a part of deepest self. 
They had walked in silence for awhile. 
But Lewis has made up his mind that it is 
the time to speak. 

‘Tt will be hard to go apart, Mary,” 
he says. 

He has never called her by her name 
before. She noticesit. She looks straight 
before her, a beautiful flush deepening on 
her finely chiselled cheek. She replies: 

‘* Yes, it will.” 

‘Do you think you care for me a little ?” 
he asks, lowering his voice, though oddly 
enough they have both quickened their 
paces, and are sweeping to and fro the 
quarter-deck with an energy worthy of 
Mary’s Viking ancestry. 

*‘ Of course I do,” says Mary. 

“Do you think you care for me enough 
to marry me in the end?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

They came to a sudden pause. He took 
her hand in his. They both turned towards 
Clementina Kerr, who was watching the 
sunset; but they could scarcely discern even 
her form, for the dazzling radiance towards 








which her face was turned. 
END. 
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THE GREATNESS OF HIS POWER. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Once in royal David’s city.” 
Lesson: Matt. ii. 1—9, 
Text: ‘‘ A little child shall lead them.” 


F all the pictures the world contains of 

the power of God over men, the power 

of a child over them is the best and chief. 

The pure, natural, spiritual power of the 

spirit of a young child is the one power on 

earth most like the power of the Ruler of 
the world. 

Every Christmas, the world hears a baby’s 
name breathed on its listening ear. The 
angels and the shepherds stealing through 
the night still sing to one another and to 
us, ‘* Unto us a child is born.” They 
come to mix up a baby with our thoughts 
of God; in church, and home, and daily 
life. All wisdom is in it, all joy, all 
worship—* A child is born; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders!” One who 
makes men the subjects of love to him is 





rocks in pieces, cannot do as much. Baby’s 
power is power over the soul, the power of 
spirit upon spirit, and because of this it is 
liker to the power of God than is the power of 
the great: a giant or a king. We breathe it 
as we breathe a perfume. And when we love 
it, it is strong as chains of a captor which 
lead captives to prison. It makes men 
slaves by love. A man has lived years in the 
world and then he hasa baby. He never 
saw anything of it till yesterday, then all at 
once he is its servant, its slave, and never 
again is he free. For its hunger, its naked- 
ness, its sicknesses, and all its wants he 
gladly toils, and snatches the joy of a tickle 
and a laugh for hisreward. Thatisa baby's 
power. The hills are very old, and baby’s 
power is nearly as old as the hills. 

Baby is sacred even to the bad. Churches 
with their holy altar unto God have always 
been safe refuges for men and women in 
danger. With a baby, too, in its little 
white gown, in their arms they are safe. It 


henceforth to teach them what God is and | has been ever a kind of fortress from the 


what is His heavenly power. 

An engine driver rules his engine by 
pulling a handle ; a general rules his men by 
a word of command, but a baby and God 
rule their subjects by a silent beautifulness 
and purity of spirit. There looks but a 
poor resemblance between baby and God, 
but no giant is so like Him as baby is; not 
in purity alone but in power. Though it 
can ‘‘ do” nothing, cannot even speak, men 


whose voice is thunder, who can break 


enemy: barred windows, and iron studded 
doors, and trenched bastion and moat. 

It sounds very strange, these strong 
names of granite defence applied to a baby; 
but they are true likenesses of things that 
babies are to men when they have human 
hearts. Where there is one bit of God still 


| left in the savagest man, such is the blessed- 


ness and divinity of a baby, that it gets at it. 
I will tell you a story of the fortifications 
with which one little mite of a thing 
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surrounded a distressed princess in her time 
of danger. ; 

It was in the horrible times known as the 
French Revolution, when howling crowds 
had come round the mansion where the lady 
lived. It seemed that it was hopeless for 
her to remain and live, and as hopeless ever 
to get away. All the house was deafened 
with the shouts of men surrounding , it 
with pikes and swords, and they were about 
to set fire toit. They besieged every window 
and door. Every way of escape was cut off 
save one. 

“Come with me,”’ said a faithful woman 
servant of the place. ‘‘This way, madam; 
I know a way into the woods.” The lady 
followed her servant down a winding stair- 
case into a low, dark cellar, and across it to 
a low door which opened into a narrow 
passage, where the darkness was even greater 
than in the cellar. Not a single ray of light 
broke its blackness. They carefully closed 
and bolted the door behind them. The 
place was horrible. When their eyes had 
become accustomed to it, not the faintest 
gleam of light could be seen anywhere 
behind or before. But they feared death too 
deeply to fear gloom, so with light, quick 
feet, they tripped-along as if they could see, 
feeling their way by the damp wall. At 
length dim rays through chinks in a door 
became visible. The door was reached. It 
was unbolted, as softly as the great rusty 
bolts permitted, and swung open on its 
creaking hinges. It led toa fight of grass- 
grown steps, up to a narrow path through a 
forest. 

Soon as the door was opened they heard 
the faint sounds of the savages surround- 
ing the house. The servant woman’s heart 
leaped. Something had struck her. She 
suddenly and softly closed the door again. 
Men reverence a baby,she thought. “Iwill 
fetch you my baby, madam; you may meet 
rioters. My baby will save you! Wait,” 
she said. 

And back she went along the gloomy 
passage. 

All this while a tiny bald-headed baby 
had been lying in its little bed asleep, in the 
mansion where its mother had hurriedly laid 
it till she returned. She had thought to 
return to it and escape herself. But she wasa 
peasant; there would be no danger to her. 
And now—the thought had seemed to come 
down from heaven—she would lend it to 
her mistress. 

The lady stood and waited; it seemed 
hours to her before her servant returned. 





And it was long ; for the mother was getting 
baby its best tippet and hood, that it might 
the more seem the lady’s own. They could 
not hurt a woman with a baby that had 
done no harm, she comfortingly said to 
herself. 

When the woman returned she kissed her 
baby, put it in her mistress’s arms, and bid 
her fly to the next town. She did not weep 
over her child. She had no fear for it, 
searcely had she any for her lady—that 
simple little life would befriend her. 

And the woman was right. The worst 
men she passed let her ladyship go by, even 
though it was sometimes with a grin and a 
regret. 

Such was the protection that lady had by 
carrying that baby. But in other ways baby 
helped her. It was twenty miles to the town, 
and till she got there, baby could not sleep, 
nor could it have warm food, nor could she 
feel it safe. She forgot herself; no fear for 
herself was in her anxious face. She strode 
and staggered along for baby’s sake, as only 
@ woman can, holding the little head to her 
breast, taking a kiss now and then. 

The servant woman had let her mistress 
go alone, lest she should, by her presence 
with her lady, suggest who she was, and 
betray her to her enemies. Baby, and only 
baby—that made her mistress safe, that was 
enough. 

By the evening the howling crew at the 
mansion had reduced it to ashes; and, with 
her husband, the mother of the baby had 
joined her mistress. 

That seryant woman, though she was 
ignorant of books, knew babies, and their 
power to control even the savagery of wicked 
men. 

Why this is, we learn when we remember 
that God made man ‘‘for Himself,’’ and that 
on earth there is nothing so like Himself 
as a baby. No long words can explain God 
and His ways with the human heart. It is 
beyond them. But the wonderful charm of 
the spirit of a child, that can do it. It is 
because we can feel the dominion of a child 
that we can enter the kingdom of God. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘GreatGod, and wilt Thou condescend !” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11—32. 
Text: ‘‘The beauty of the Lord.” 

Tue power of God, Jesus always represents 
as lying in the character of God. It is not 
in His sceptre, nor His dungeons, nor even in 
His word. His power is in His spirit, His 
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dispositions. World-maker as He-is, com- 
manding thus the mornings and the even- 
ings, the angels of life and of. death, and 
absolutely right in all He wills, He trusts 
only to His character telling upon His 
creatures. He knows and loves them all. 
And when they know and love Him, they 
live no more in sin; they cannot, they hate 
it! All the soul within them compels them 
to give it up for the one joy in the world, to 
know and to do His will, as the sun-fed 
flowers are compelled to give up their sleep 
of death when bright, warm spring comes 
round. Let me show you what I mean. 

We have just read the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, as it is called. It ought 
rather to be called the parable of the 
Eternal Father and the two kinds of which 
His children are composed—the prodigal 
sort and the pharisee sort. It shows in 
wonderfully touching ways the effects of His 
character upon them both. To one it is 
beautiful, melting, mighty ; arousing loathing 
and indignation to sin: it breaks his heart 
to sinany more. We see him lying upon his 
father’s breast in tears, altering his 
character to something more noble and true. 
He is willing to be anything so long as 
henceforth he may please him. By coming 
to understand his father he is purified of all 
the wrongs of his years, and can no more do 
without him. 

With his broken-hearted sadness—because 
it is a true and right sadness—there is the 
beginning of a serious and right and beautiful 
joy. He has sinned against his father and 
grieved him, but never again will he grieve 
him any more. He is at last, body and soul, 
areal son. It is of this boy that we will 
now speak awhile. 

When he was younger he had many 
dreams of his own. He was precious to 
his father; but he had a taste for travel. 
With his brother he would one day inherit 
a share of the money and the lands of his 
father, with the crops and the cattle he 
owned. But the stories he had heard of 
foreign lands disturbed his peace. His eyes 
were ever looking towards the low strip of 
sky where he believed they lay, and had no 
sight for the beauty of the home, and the 
industries, and the fields which lay all 
around him. 

At his desire for life in foreign lands, his 
father, who was full of love to him, was also 
full of sadness. He pleaded with him, with 
serious affection to give them up. ‘“ You 
will be better at home,” he would say. But 
all the lad’s life was thinking for himself. 





Despite some honour and love he had for 
his father, and the need there was for his 
labour, he could not be moved from his 
dreams of happiness in the great lands 
abroad. He could not rest quiet at home. 
He did not, perhaps, wish to be disobedient; 
but he had not the faith in his father which 
he had in his own grand dreams and plans 
of adventure. How happy he would be 
among the strange scenes of which he had 
heard! He had kindly feeling towards his 
father, but all the same he wanted his way. 
It seemed simply unendurable to be a mere 
farmer's son. The joy there is in being a true 
son he did not understand. His father was 
a noble and generous father, whose will was 
always far less for himself than for his child. 
To be loyal and true to such a man has in 
it freedom and laughter and joy. A true 
father grows bent and grey in the loving 
service of his children; and true children 
grow up to be youths and men, with not love 
of self, but love of him. To see the smile 
on his face which says his silent ‘ Well 
done ’’—they live in hope of that. His 
favour is life to them, and his loving kindness 
is better than life. 

But if that be what it is to be ajtrue child 
of a father, this boy was not one. By his 
birth he had come to his father’s flesh and 
blood and name, and because he had these 
things he had power to be cruel to his father 
with the cruelty of indifference, selfishness, 
and self-will. It is an ugly thing todo; an 
ungrateful and cowardly thing. 

One day, that father and son’s parting 
came. He would fulfil his own, not his 
father’s desires. With money for comforts 
put into his wallet by the very father he was 
grieving, he bade farewell to the old home and 
to his fatherland. His father saw him start 
and watched him going, and gazed and gazed 
till he was out of sight. Then he turned to 
weep. It was cruel to use his father so. 

Little did he then know it; but that boy 
that day had sowed the seeds of the bitterest 
sorrows of his future life. It was wickedly 
done, and all for a selfish vision and a self- 
willed dream! Many years will pass before 
he has finished reaping the misery and 
bitterness of it all. Yet he walks along 
well satisfied with himself. Such is the 
blindness of all self-delight. 


Years rolled slowly by. The wanderer 


saw the fine things on foreign soil, and the 
father at home grew silent and sad. Men 
saw him smile a flickering smile about the 
mouth, but never now did they hear him 
He would sometimes sit on the 


laugh. 
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house-top after his day’s work was done, 
and look long and sadly to the spot on that 
hill there, behind which he had seen his 
boy’s form disappear. He grew grey, and 
leaner of form, and bent. Of the travellers 
who came that way from the lands beyond, 
he would inquire if they had seen his son. 
And the long slow years wore wearily by— 
lambing-time, harvest, vintage—they came 
and went, but brought no tidings of his son. 

With the son, those years at first went 
merrily. Then poverty came; and in his 
poverty he found people only avaricious and 
cruel. ‘There was a great famine in the 
wonderful land, and food was dear, beyond 
the power of riches to buy. And he was poor, 
penniless. At length he got a living in a 
pigstye and eating pig’s meat, and the 
people whose pigs he fed cared as little’ for 
his hunger as they did for the hunger of the 
fieldmouse. He was nothing to them. 
They let him live in their stye, that was 
enough. And in his hunger, and stye, and 
friendlessness, he thought of his father, and 
his father’s servants, who ate at their 
leisure under the roof of his own old home. 
At the thought of his father, a child-like 
heart came tohim. He had known nothing 
of the reverence, and trust, and love which 
came to him now. What a noble father he 
was! He looked at him with true child’s 
eyes. He wept for his sins against him. 
He would arise and go to his father. He 
had been a wicked son. If he might but 
serve him for the future as a servant! he 
said, fear-stricken and with great awe, that 
would be enough. Humble and ashamed, 
he looked up to his father with penitent, 
passionate reverence. 

His father had heard of that creat famine 
in the foreign land, and of the wonderful 
hardships it had brought; travellers had 
told him. Was his son in that land, he 
wondered? All things centred round that 
absent boy. Would he come home ? 

Every day he went up to the house-top to 
look to the hill where his form had dis- 
appeared, never sick of watching. Well he 
remembered the spot. One day, he could 
scarcely believe his eyes, and no eyes but 
his own would have seen anything to 
believe. Love is divine, and by its divinity 
it sees what nothing but love can see. It 
saw “‘ a great way off’ a worn, ragged form. 
It was his son ! 

You know the rest. The absence of long 
years had left no chill in his heart. ll 
haste, he ran to meet him, and fell on his 
boy’s neck, and clasped his strong arms 





about him, and in that clasp the travail of 
his soul was satisfied. His son was found 
and was his for ever. 

That father’s heart was full of beautiful- 
ness. It was that beautifulness in it which 
had at length drawn his child over hills and 
plains into his arms, weeping tears of 
passionate and sad affectionateness; for he 
had sinned against him, and heaven. 
Beautifulness, that was the father’s power, 
and that was what made him the image of 
the power of God, the power which makes 
men penitent, and contrite, and willing to 
be anything so long as they may serve Him, 
and be His for ever more. His beauty it is 
which makes us His willing slaves. Drawn 
by it we go home never again to cease to 
love Him for His loveableness. That is the 
power of God to salvation ; that is all, and 
that is enough. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Saviour, while my heart is tender.” 
Lesson: Psalm cv. 1—4. 
Text: ‘* And he was angry.” 


We have seen one of the sons in that 
parable of God and the children of God. 
Now let us see the other. The one has 
come back to all the passionate affection, all 
the free trust, all the sweet harmonies of 
childhood’s heart with his father; and his 
father seems now to be without a care. 
His weary old waiting heart is made young 
again. At the clasp of his boy’s penitent 
love, his pains have gone, and his dim eyes 
shine with almost youthful brightness. 
There was a dawn of life without a shadow 
now. And this new life is at its feast. 

And the other son; what of him? At 
the time of his brother's return, he was 
out m the fields. When the evening 
shadows fell, he turned, as he had done for 
years, to his home, his supper, and his bed. 
When he had arrived just outside the house, 
he heard timbrels and laughter and dancing. 
Before he went in, he questioned the 
servants as to what this could mean, and 
they told him thatit was hisfather’s gladness! 
His brother was returned! The house was 
making merry. Instead of rushing in to see 
his brother he stood without, gloomy and 
dumb. His heart beat, his face flushed, 
his foot stamped in sudden resentfulness. 
He felt vengeful. His father heard of his 
sulks and came out to him. ‘“ My son; 
thy brother is come. Praise be to God!” 
the old man cried again and again, trembling 
with mingled joy and astonishment and 
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pain, ‘‘ Thy brother hascome!” It made no 
difference. He could not think of his 
brother ; he could not think of his father. 
He could only think of himself, of his 
superior goodness to his brother, of his 
superior justice and righteousness. That 





his brother was alive, was returned, was | 
within, this was all nothing to him. Years of | 


separation had nothing to say to him. 
The only thing he could think of was that 
he had not had a fatted calf killed, he had 
had no noise of music and dancers, with his 
friends. What could so virtuous a self- 
satisfied man do? He was angry. His 
thin lips quivered, his face flushed purple. 
He flung the staff in his hand across the 
yard. He despised his father. In the name 
of virtue, he despised him, and followed his 
staff across the yard. He was not going in. 

Some men are like this. 

His father followed him, laid hold of his 
arm, and with imploring eyes and voice bade 
him come back. He turned pale, and 
muttered some incoherent protests against 
this iniquity ; and refused. 

“For my sake,” his father pleaded, 
looking hungrily into his face for a reply. 

But he would not. 

That he was thrusting a knife through 
his father’s heart was nothing to him. 
Such things never are anything to egotists. 
Self-sufficient vanity has but one instinct, 
and that is cruelty and cowardice. It has 
no feeling but for itself. 

He turned his mortified, savage face upon 
his father, and refused. In the name of 
piety and justice and love—to himself/—he 
refused. Such men are utterly respectable 
and utterly godless. How much grander a 
man was that abandoned prodigal ! 

He had thought a great deal more about 
that father when lying in the straw of that 
far-off-country pigstye, to which he had been 
driven in his poverty to find shelter, than 
that home-staying brother had done in his 
comfortable bed at home. Thoughts of his 
father and of his goodness had come singing 
round his heart as softly buzzing bees around 
a flower. Led by these he had made up 
his mind to go home again. While away 
he had first been a naughty son, then a 
wicked one, then a mad one. But these 
thoughts of his father drew the evil spirit 
out of him. He would be good to him now ; 
if even only a good servant of his. And he 
had come, and he had wept on his father’s 
neck, feeling miserably unworthy of such a 
father, and heartily and _ passionately 
ashamed that it was so. 





Far from this was that other son. That 
face of his father, all so satisfied, for his boy 
was home; so full of pity for him, and 
mercy for him, and thankfulness for him, 
that face only drove this son to rebellion. 
He saw what his brother saw and wept at. 
3ut he saw it and was angry at it. 

His birth had given him the same flesh 
and blood, the same name too as that brother; 
but he did not care to see his face. He 
shared the same home as that father, they 
ate together ; but he was no sonof his. To 
his spirit, at least, he was an entire stranger 
—a hard, evil-hearted stranger. 

The son from that far country had a 
steadfast, deep-rooted nearness to that 
father. But this prudent, thrifty, stay-at- 
home, living-at-his-father’s-table son had 
none. Forthatfather’s soul he had no heart. 
Though he had stayed night and day at his 
side, he was no nearer to him than were his 
chairs and table, which had been night and 
day with him too. Their souls were afar 
off from one another. 

Yet in his father’s face had he seen more 
to touch him than his brother had seen. 
He saw that happy face at his brother’s 
return implore, and break down, and turn 
sad at his refusal to go in toseehim. *For 
my sake,” his father had pleaded, looking 


/eagerly for his reply. And he would not. 


This brother had seen its pain turn to joy; 
he had seen its joy turn to pain ; but that 
was nothing to him. He was too self- 
satisfied to be pleased with anything but 
what flattered himself. He had been a 
good stay-at-home, he said bitterly; a 
regular labourer in the fields, resting in his 
own bed after the day’s work was done. 
He had been a regular attendant at church, 
where in his Sunday clothes he had thanked 
God that he was not as that other son of 
his father. How blessed his father would 
have been if his prodigal brother had been 
like him—he who had been a runaway and 
a rioter, and was now being feasted in the 
sight of all the servants, who knew that 
never had he had a fatied calf killed to make 
merry over him. He was mortified and 
disgusted. 

If the truth were known, it was partly 
this elder brother who had had something 
to do with driving the younger one from 
home; it was he who had ruined him. And 
now, had he had his way, he would have 
driven him out from it again. 

And from all this we learn that God has 
prodigal children and pharisee children: 
both His children; both loved by Him; 
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both grieving Him, the pharisee grieving 
the last and the most. 

Both kinds of children in the great day will 
see the Great Father of all. The one to 
find Him the loveable borders of heaven; the 
other, the terrible borders of hell. To one 
He will be light ; to the other darkness. To 
one, the fire which adores and burns in 
eternal joy, purging, and purifying, and 
sanctifying ; to the other, the fire which 
hurts, and pains, and makes hell. To that 
Great Father no child can be forever blind. 
We must all see Him. 

Do not be afraid of this. Ohildren have 
no need to be afraid. ‘‘ Their angels,” says 
Jesus, ‘‘do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven.” And the two 
faces, the face of Jesus and the face of the 
Father, are justalike. Though the seraphim 
veil their faces with their wings before Him, 
little children behold it, looking straight into 
its lovely, winning, merciful beauty, 
murmuring a child’s love and praise ; and so 
do grown-up people when they have child- 
like hearts. 

All little children have the spirit which 
feasts on Him, yet all need more and more 
of it; and this, loving and following Jesus 
gives you. 

Never cease to be a child to God, loyal, 
and simple, and true. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson: Mark ix, 33—37. 

Text: ‘‘ Except ye . . . become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Ir is the feel and look of a child’s spirit 
which most nearly resembles the feel and 
look of the ever blessed God. But it is also 
the child spirit in us which has power with 
God in His kingdom of heaven. He is a 
Father, and not till we are children, faith- 
ful, Father-loving children, can we at all 
know the blessed freedoms of His home, 
and this is what God inspires in all who 
know Him. 

But, alas, there are some fathers who do 
not inspire in those who know them the 
confidence which God inspires in those who 
know Him. To show you this, I will tell 
you a story of a boy I knew. His father 
was a great manufacturer and owned a mill 
full of people, working all day long at looms, 
weaving cotton threads into stuff to make 
shirts of; with two great steam engines 
keeping the looms going. He was a big 
man in every way. He was tall and strong, 
and held a prominent place in his town. 








He was niaking money - fast, and gave it 
away generously. People who were busy 
doing good liked him: he was of so much 
use to them. He was very nice mannered 
to them, and gave what he gave in such a 
pleasant way. But he was almost the 
opposite of all this in his home. The 
side of him which the public saw was 
seldom seen by his wife and his two sons. 
With his sons he was stern and hasty and 
harsh. To his wife he was rather snappish 
and close-fisted, as people who knew him 
best at home called him. Bright-hearted 
and genial, and generous with the clergy 
and treasurers of hospitals, he was mostly 
a rather cold dark shadow at his own table. 
What little nobility he had was all reserved 
for platforms and committees. So soon as 
breakfast and morning prayers were over, so 
long as they could remember, his two boys, 
by mere instinct, got out of his way. He 
was never at home to dinner; that they had 
with their mother, and it was always a 
pleasant meal. With his return to tea their 
happiness and freedom went. 

But they cared less for their own sake 
than for their mother’s. He seemed to have 
a spite at their mother, and was quite 
regardless of her feelings. While young, 
they were afraid of him; as they got older, 
they despised him. They saw him with 
benevolent ladies at charity meetings, they 
saw him with their mother at home ; and 
when youths, they were ashamed; when 
young men, they were painfully and sadly 
disgusted. 

Their mother died, and what little care 
they had still retained for their father was 
buried with her in the handsome granite 
family grave in the town cemetery. When 
they turned away their steps from where her 
worn figure lay, they turned loathing from 
him, and soon were on their way from his 
home. What had made it home had now 
gone. They could not bear the place. 

My story is of only one of them. He 
went to America. Before he went he wrote 
out for his father in a letter what he thought 
of him, and left the letter on the table, 
where he had had so many miserable 
breakfasts. This was in his letter: ‘‘ You 
think God approves you because you help 
what you call His work in the world. We 
shall see in the judgment. You were cruel to 
my mother. If you had been kind she 
would not have been dead now.”’ 

In America he enlisted in the army of the 
North, which was fighting to free slaves. 
He served under General Grant. He was 
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wounded twice, once in the thigh, which 
made him lame for the rest of his life. He 
suffered long in the hospital, and then was 
released, as unfit for any more service, for 
he could neither march nor fight. He 
was ill, too, of disease of the lungs, got 
amid the hardships of the battlefield, by 
lying out at night after long marches in 
heat, to which he was not accustomed. He 
had a hard struggle for bread. The war, 
which was still raging, had made all kinds 
of work scarce. Delicate and lame, he 
could not help thinking of his father’s 
house; till he at length made up his mind 
that he would take his passage on a ship 
and go back to it. His father might take 
him in. It would be only to die. Anyway, 
he would give him a bed and food, of both 
which he began to see a day in which he 
would certainly be in want. He thought of 
illness and his hunger, but he cared most 
for his father’s forgiveness. He was of an 
affectionate nature, and his father after all 
was his father. So he reasoned, and his 
heart was hungry. In his weariness he 
thought of the wrong he had perhaps done 
to his father—his father who had fed and 
clothed him all his childhood. He thought 
of the pain he must have given him by 
leaving home and never telling where he 
had gone, and of the shame he must have 
brought upon him in the eyes of the town 
he lived in. Sometimes he fancied him 
sitting alone in the evening crying for his 
absent boy. He well knew that harsh as 
was his father’s outer manner, he had 
a keenly sensitive heart. Perhaps he had 
been all this while killing his father. Had 
he himself not been cruel? And as he 
pondered over all the past, the bed to die 
upon, for which he had first turned his 
thoughts homeward, seemed nothing to his 
father’s forgiveness. He could die in 
the stone streets, if his father would but 
put his hand upon his shoulder and say, 
‘‘My boy, I forgive you.’ Now he had 
become a son and was worthy of the name. 
His sonship had lain in him like the 
folded leaves in the heart of a rosebud. 
It opened out now and he began to mourn, 
not for himself, but for the hurt and wrong 
he had done to his father. He wanted to 
go home now to go to his father, and to 
say ‘‘ Father, I have sinned.”” He would 
go down to the grave in peace if he could 
do that. 

The ship sailed. It was a cheap one, 
where his bed and board were scarcely less 
trying to his weakness than were his quarters 








on the battlefield. He was ill most of 
the way, incapable of lifting his head from 
his pillow, save to drive away the rats, 
which came up from the hold of the ship 
for what crumbs they could pick up. When 
his ship reached Liverpool he was twenty- 
eight miles from his father’s town. He 
reached its railway station, and there his 
heart failed him ; three hundred yards from 
that station was his father’s house and 
his father, but his heart failed him. Old 
thoughts of his father’s hardness came back. 
The sight of the cemetery on the hill 
awakened memories which brought fears 
that his father would refuse to see him. 
Nobody knew him at the station, he was so 
changed. A feeling of sickness and desola- 
tion came over him. He could go no farther. 
He took train back to Liverpool, and at its 
workhouse infirmary he died. After his 
death, a letter he had written was found. 
It was addressed to his father. On receiving 
it, that father said little, and his friends 
knew what his silence meant. The boy had 
been right : he would not have been forgiven. 
That father’s door would have been shut. 

The picture of Our Father who is in 
heaven is not to be found in the barrenness 
and poverty of a father like that, but in the 
riches and nobleness of the father who longs 
so much for his son’s return, that when he is 
returning he feels something in him whisper- 
ing, ‘‘ He is coming! ”’ and goes out to meet 
him, and, meeting him, changes all timid 
feelings into confidence, falls on his neck 
and kisses him; makes a confessional of his 
breast, and gives pardon in the warm, strong 
clasp of his arms. It is that man who has 
something in him like God, the God in 
whom all mercy is and is for ever. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus when He left the sky.” 
Lesson :—Luke ii. 8-20. 

Text :—‘‘ And His name shall be called the Everlasting 
Father.” 

Ir is a beautiful thought, that Christmas 
thought, that the Jesus who was born of 
parents who were labourers who had travelled 
over the long road from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, baby as He was, was a messenger 
of God. He was born to no other heritage 
than His parents’ poverty and toil. He was 
fed on His mother’s breast and baptized with 
His mother’s love; a peasant’s child, a 
peasant’s baby; yet before He had been in 
the world an hour He was sung of by angels 
in the sky and worshipped by shepherds, who 
both feared God; and the angels sang the 
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glad tidings that He was to be worshipped 
by all nations, the world round. 

The chief meaning of this exquisite story 
of shepherds’ awe and angels’ song was that 
the beauty of a child was the same as the 
beauty of God. The strength of a child, 
the world’s passion for a child, was the best 
image of God’s lordship over those who 
know Him and love Him. This was all 
there, in that baby, in the middle of some 
straw, in a cattle manger, in a stable. 

It is so because that baby is a bit of pure 
humanity, fresh from heaven, with heaven’s 
light upon it; far beyond the reach of any 
vanity and hardness ; a little soul undimmed 
by any evil. “In Him is no darkness at all,” 
and we, who were made for God, cannot fail 
to feel this sweet little revelation of God. 

Watch that mother how she pours into 
His little ears her most exquisite adorations, 
and how shepherds surround His feet with 
wonderand awe ; but neither mother’s rapture 
in Him nor shepherds’ reverence corrupt His 
sacred simplicity. He is pure and His purity 
is very strong. So His tranquil little nature 
is consecrated to image to man the God of 
the saimts and the cherubim, who sits in 
His eternal glory on the Throne of Heaven. 
To see how angels worship ; and why of love 
and with ever new delight they serve day 
and night continually the ever living God, 
we are sent to Mary and her baby. 

But we must not stop there. Born of these 
two parents, served of mere gratitude and 
joy, He grew bigger, as we did. He grew to 
walk across His mother’s floor, to play with 
comrades, to work in a little shop, piled up 
with timber and tools; to go about doing 
good, to be loved and worshipped for His 
loveableness ; to be hated, to be called ugly 
names ; to be lied about, betrayed, forsaken, 
imprisoned, tortured, hanged up todie. But 
nothing ever dimmed His baby-light—His 
growing knowledge at school, His manhood 
powers and passions all were beautiful with 
it. The pure natural simplicity of His 
cradle shone brighter and brighter to the 
last. His growth in stature and in wisdom 
gave but new light and depth to it. As we 
watch Him in His daily life amongst men 
we see still more of the simple, natural 
charm and gifts of His baby heart. The 
heart of God towards the world was in all 
His ways to it; waking in it, as babies 
waken, fresh trust and hope and love. This 
is the difference between that baby born at 
Bethlehem and babies born everywhere else 





before and since. He was the only bit of 
heaven on earth which never became worldly 
—the one child that was for ever like the 
Souree of All Things. ‘The one and only 
image of God in God’s world. 

And that is why ‘‘ the child born” was to 
be called too “ the everlasting Father.” He 
was through life the image and delight of 
that Father, making real the great Father’s 
spirit, that ‘all flesh’’ might see what it 
was, and seeing, light up with real natural - 
interest and delight in it. I have told you 
of the father of the prodigal son carrying as 
he did so much of heaven’s forgiveness in 
him. He had it because he had kept un- 
dimmed some of the heart of his childhood. 
The smile which lighted up his old face at 
his son’s return was like what had lighted it 
up when it was still at his mother’s knee. 
All who are ready for a game, a smile, a tear, 
and are full of trust and forgiveness, are 
both childlike and Godlike. A true father 
is but a ripened child. 

When you look on the child in Jesus, 
whether sleeping in the stable manger, or on 
the busy roadside, or left to die on Calvary, 
your feeling should be that of a child, for 
the child that isin Him and that of the angels 
and the shepherds, the feeling of reverence 
for the God that is in Him. Do so, and 
you will grow to love Him with the freedom 
with which Mary loved Him in His cradle, 
with the shame of Peter, and with the resolve 
to struggle against all that grieves Him which 
inspired the life struggle and the victory of 
Paul. 

The way for you to become what God made 
you to be is to look on Him till you love 
Him. How glad you should be that God 
has made you and given you a Life to look 
upon to make you grow up intoit. Itisa 
wicked thing, the wickedest thing you can 
do, not touseit. Togo through school days, 
and college days, and business days, looking at 
so much scarcely worth looking at, and not 
looking at’ Him, is to doom yourself to live a 
worldly life. You are only young, but you 
need to look at Him as much as if you were 
@ grown manor woman. He was famous 
amongst children of Capernaum, and children 
were famous to Him as no grown people 
were famous to Him. He lifted them to 
His knee and said: ‘‘ Whoso shall receive 
one such little child in My name receiveth 
Me.” Little children and He always 
belonged to the same Father, God, and to 
the same heavenly home. 
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Basil and Annette. 
The New Three Volume Story. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of * Grif,” ** Blade o’ Grass,’’ ** Love’s Harvest,” &c. 


Oyster Culture. 
By the MarRQuis OF LORNE, 
With Illustrations by 
H.R.H. Princess LOvISsE. 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 


A Study of Modern Criticism. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Socialism. 
A Series of Papers. 


By Professor FLiIn1, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘* Theism,”’ &c., &c. 


A Tillyloss Scandal. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
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OUR ANNUAL SURVEY. 


I. 

JX a little Spanish town, lying out of the track 

of the ordinary tourist, there is an old sun- 
dial, grey and worn with years. Upon’ its face, 
within the circle of the hours, is carved the 
legend, in the sternest saddest speech that 
“Europe has ever known,—‘‘Omnes vulnerant, 
ultima necat”: ** All wound, the last slays.” The 
man who cut these words deep into the stone had 
first felt them cut into his own heart. Life for 


him had been a struggle, and a struggle in the | 
dark. He had known the burden which each day 


brought of suffering, care, disappointment, and 
sin, and had endured without hope, conscious 
that éach turn of the torturer’s wheel was 
sweeping him ever nearer to the darkness of the 
unseen. Thousands, no doubt, have heard in that 
sad ery the echo of their own despair; but the 
words are not the whole truth about human life. 
The way indeed is not always smooth, especially 
the paths that lead upward. It is with bleeding 
feet and failing heart that we scale the crags of 
Duty, but even there our steps are sometimes set 
on flowers. If there are hours of gloom, they are 
followed by days of brightness. We can look back 
without regret and forward without terror. That 
last hour itself, when it comes, may still find us 


undismayed, not without faith in something | 
Pain still | 
has its mysteries ; all secrets are not made clear. | 


nobler and grander beyond the grave. 


But when once we come to feel that out of all 
chaos the diviner order is shaping, however 


slowly, among men, and that in the long struggle | 


good grows mightier and evil weakens and decays, 
then the whole sky above us can never be turned 
to darkness ; and though grief may endure for a 
night, joy will come with the morning. Without 
such a faith, to forget were the only blessedness ; 
but for us it is possible to review the record of the 
years as they hurry by, rejoicing in memory and 
strong in hope. 


II. 


The year that is now almost past has been one 
of movement rather than event. Change comes 
both in men and things, not only by sudden 
convulsion, but by the silent toil of time. It is 
not always by a sudden outburst that the river 
bursts its banks and makes for itself a new course. 
At first, the fissure is slight ; but rain, and heat, 
and frost, together widen the gap. The water 


trickles in, while the main stream ebbs away, till | 
at last the old channel is left bare and dry. | 


Slowly and imperceptibly continents rise from the 

deep and new worlds form in the heavens. 

has it been here. 

the hands of a caste, and they shaped the law for 

their own good. Then the middle-classes, rich, 
XVIII—60 


So | 
For centuries power rested in | 


intelligent, enterprising, forced their way to the 
front; and they, become supreme, used their 
power much in the same way. Now change has 
come once again. The centre of our social 
system is shifting—perhaps has shifted already— 
to the mass of the people; the nation will soon 
rule in fact as well as in name; and already there 
are signs to indicate the direction that the new 
forces will take. The local Councils, created by 
recent legislation, have not yet indeed had time 
to feel their feet. Their powers are at present 
limited, and they are not in haste to exercise even 
the powers which they possess. The new electer- 
ate has caused no sudden and violent change 
here. But there is movement outside. The 
people are at last beginning to realise their 
strength. They will not long be content to toil as 
they have toiled—on the verge of want, in 
wretched homes, with their children exposed to 
peril in every form. We have seen the beginning 
of the great struggle between labour—even the 
labour that has nothing but a broad back and a 
pair of strong arms—between unskilled labour and 
capital, the myriad workers and the few employers. 
The great strike in the London docks is but the 
first battle in a long campaign. There are things 
that touch the feeling deeper than the shout of 
excited crowds. The 100,000 men who stood idle 
for weeks, banded together in one cause, and trust 
ing their very lives to their chosen leaders; the 
| wives and children in thousands of homes stripped 
to the bare walls, who had to share the suffering, 
and suffered without complaint ; the huge fleet of 
ships lying idly in port, laden with wealth that 
wasted every day ; the long miles of dockssuddenly 
turned into silent desert ; sights like these made 
us all realise what might come to pass if such a 
strike went on, and the voice of popular sympathy 
which spoke out from pulpit, and platform, and 
press, showed clearly enough that the old system 
with its monstrous contrasts of honour and shame, 
ease and hardship, refinement and degradation, 
cannotlongendure. Noris the movement local only. 
In the West, in the Midlands, and in the North, 
similar demands have been made, and for the 
most part conceded with little or no resistance. 
Go where you will, if you but listen, beneath your 
feet you may hear the sound of the same stir. 
Still brighter hope for the future is afforded by 
the attempt to organise the labour of women after 
the method already adopted by men, and to 
enable them to form Trades’ Unions for self- 
defence, counsel, and co-operation. Their needs 
are even greater. The wrongs they suffer are 
more glaring, their present helplessness more 
extreme ; and the nation, on the whole, suffers 
more by their sad condition. For, disguise the 
| fact as we may, the social evil which we curse but 
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cannot cure comes to a terrible extent from the 
free scope which greed and tyranny now enjoy 
among the masses of women that crowd into the 
labour market, solitary, divided, helpless, igno- 
rant, without a soul to look to for help and 
guidance. Something, no doubt, may be done in 
other ways, especially by giving to the poor homes 
in which the conditions of life shall not render 
self-respect and purity impossible. But place 
what barriers we will to the stream, it will 
burst through every obstacle. We must dry up 
its spring. 
Il. 

Weare not disposed to underrate the importance 
of such changes as those upon which we have 
been dwelling. It is always a noble work to put 
an end to misery and wrong in any shape or 
form; but there are degrees even here. Still 
grander is the task of warring with ignorance, 
cruelty, and vice; of rescuing others who cannot 
help themselves. The children, and all who love 
them, may well bless the year which has brought 
such a victory to their cause. The Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, though not 
all its supporters could desire, is infinitely better 
than anything that even the boldest dared to 
hope for even a short time ago. It stands far 
above the high-water mark of previous legislation ; 
and having once advanced so far, we shall find it 
easier to go onward. Already we can see that 
the new law is a terror to evil-doers : to unnatural 
parents who dishonour and defile the name, 
avenging on those who love them the wrong they 
suffer from their enemies, ill-treating the feeblest 
and most helpless, torturing them to death inch. by 
inch, sometimes for greed, sometimes to get rid 
of the living testimony to their shame, but not 
seldom through wanton hatred and mere passion 
for cruelty ; to those who lived in idleness and 
made their babies keep them ; to those who were 
guilty of the most revolting brutality, bold in the 
consciousness that the only evidence available 
against them must be excluded in a court of law. 
The malignant wrath of such as these has proved 
that the men and women who have laboured so 
long to touch the heart and the conscience of the 
people have not laboured in vain. In the general 
work of moral reform little has been done during 
the year by direct legislation. The progress has 
been of another kind, by carrying out existing 
laws and by the development of public opinion. 
A Royal Commission has been investigating the 
effect of the Sunday Closing Act in Wales, and 
though the-inquiry is not yet closed, so far the 
bulk of the evidence goes to show that there has 
been a real diminution of drunkenness, and that 
loopholes still left for evasion can be easily closed. 
Something too has been done to suppress betting 
and gambling, the great source of dishonesty and 
erime among young men. In London, under a 
new. Commissioner of Police, there has been a 
resolute attempt to deal with several notorious 





clubs, mere gambling-houses under another name, 
in some cases the resort of the rich, in others of 
the poor. The law in future will not be broken 
with absolute impunity ; that is something gained. 
As for betting, the revelations made during the 
course of the great Turf case early in the summer 
showed only too clearly that our whole racing 
system is corrupt to the core, that those who 
have to do with racehorses are mostly knaves, 
and those who stake their money mainly fools, at 
the mercy of the whole gang, from trainer to 
stable-boy. During the autumn there has been 
an attempt in London and in some other parts 
of the country to improve the character of 
popular amusements. At present, the condition 
of many of our music halls is a scandal and a 
shame. They are the headquarters of vice, 
sources of grievous moral pollution. For the 
moment they have escaped, but public opinion 
has been thoroughly roused. The lifted sword 
still hangs above their head. The warning has 
gone forth; they must cleanse themselves, or 
perish. We have not been trusting entirely to a 
policy of repression. Experience has taught us 
how much evil is due to want of thought and 
want of occupation. People drift into danger 
because they have no anchorage to hold them 
fast. Cultivate the higher interests, and folly 
loses its power. If education ends, as it does 
now, with the school days, its influence must be 
feeble and brief ; we have in some way to supple- 
ment and strengthen our present system. As 
yet little has been done, and that little mainly by 
way of experiment. Still, astart has been made ; 
by evening classes combining recreation and 
instruction for the boys and girls who flock out of 
our elementary schools every year ; by the Home 
Reading Circles for those who have had a better 
education; and by the University Extension 
lectures for those who have dreamed dreams and 
seen visions in which the gates of science and 
literature were thrown open wide before them. 


IV. 

The new passion for social reform, which, like 
a wave, has swept over the nation, has reached 
the Churches too. They seem at last to have 
broken away from their old position of inactivity 
and indifference. Individual men, indeed, have 
never been wanting who toiled with heart and 
soul to better the condition of the masses around 
them who had no ears for their spiritual teaching ; 
but these were solitary workers, suspected by too 
many who should have stood at their side, and 
often denounced for concerning themselves too 
much with the things of this world. What a 
change has come now! The strife about ritual 
and doctrine is as keen as ever. There is a 
greater readiness than ever before to meet in open 
field those who assail the very foundations of 
Christian Faith, and reduce the Person of Christ 
to a mere shadow, faintly discerned through the 
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misty myth of centuries. But other voices are v. 
gathering power day by day. The conflict with 
unbelief is to be fought out in the present. In 
every great Christian gathering—in Church Con- 
gresses, Diocesan Conferences, in the assemblies 
of the Nonconformist Churches, and wherever two 
or three are met together in their Master’s name 
—thought instinctively turns to the needs of the 
busy, suffering, sorrowful world around. The 
questions which they now discuss with supreme 
interest relate to daily life; how to make men 
honest, sober, and pure ; how to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked ; to make homes healthy 
and happy, laws just and equal; to remove or 
lessen the constant pressure of temptation ; how 
to help those who have fallen, but would forsake 
their sin. At every point we see the growth of a 
social religion in our midst. A Cardinal and a 
Bishop stood between the hostile forces in the | 
great strike. The Church of England has had its 
enthusiasm fired by the vision of a new Brother- 
hood living with the people and for the people. 


In ecclesiastical affairs there are but few events 
calling for special notice. The prosecution of Dr. 
King, the Bishop of Lincoln, will probably prove 
a historic trial, with far-reaching results, but it 
has at present caused little excitement. The 
Ritualistic party feels strong, and is secure in its 
strength. What uneasiness exists is felt by the 
Evangelicals, who will have to be content with 
tolerance where they once hoped for supremacy. 
Among the Nonconformists the echoes of the 
** Down-Grade” controversy have almost died 
away ; men’s thoughts and interests are absorbed 
in more vital questions. Dr. Clifford, it is true, 
has been put on his defence more than once, but 
easily repelled charges that were disingenuous 
and unjust. Dr. Marcus Dods too, on his election 
to a theological chair at- Edinburgh, has had to 
face a@ passing storm of the same kind. As in 
| ecclesiastical, so has it been in political affairs. 
The deadlock between parties still continues ; 


Did -sidiiel eeniiiiaada anniillies: Sa: Dies caeands ected political warfare is a siege rather than a campaign. 
8 RBS At last the Bill allowing affirmation to be sub- 


of the Baptist Union was one which dealt witl ' | stituted for the oath in courts of law and elsewhere 
the three great curses of our social life; and they,{, °.°, = ae s pe 

; Pica : ~* Shag ° feceived > th¢-sanction of Parliament, so 
specially invited a friend from another communigy ' wediueliial a Sie dike °. & iceman in desl with 
to address them upon the Protection of Children. dabei AT the r ; 


The Congregational Union also discussed populas J the? question Was Submitted to the House of 
ating sonssed’ popula” |, Cpmménsy onfy t6:be withdrawn, and in Wales 
amusements and our present system of land.) 3. Soe es te, d : 

, : tlie strife is as.hftter‘as ever. The great event of 
tenure—the latter question, perhaps, with more | a aie Mie Meet Meath. Galle 
zeal than wisdom. It is, however, among the | : : averse im z - min 1 " as "d h 
Wesleyans that the signs of change are most 7 cpa hopes of part of § rae gl wessening 

. 3 7 tragic end of one of the most prominent witnesses. 
apparent. Till lately they were the most con- 
servative of communities, holding fast to precedent | 
and tradition. But now a new school has risen A A 
up in their midst, men who press for a more | Abroad, interest has centred mainly in the 
aggressive and enterprising policy in religious | fortunes of France. The battle between the 
work at home and abroad, with the Rev. Hugh | established government and the motley crew who 
Price Hughes as their typical representative. | sail under the flag of Boulanger, has for the time 
His influence, not only among the rank and file, | been fairly fought out. 1889 has saved the Re- 
but with the leaders of Methodism grows every | public which 1789 first made. Too much stress 
year. He is the mainspring of the ‘Forward | should not be laid upon the verdict passed against 
Movement,” as the new departure is called. He | the General by the Senate. The court was 
has thrown himself into the great London Mission | political, the procedure political, and the sentence 
with the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse for his colleague. | too was political. But the voice of the people 
Every social and philanthropic movement finds | has spoken, and they have declared in the most 
him among the pioneers. The Wesleyan Con- | unmistakable way that they prefer to have a 
ference itself is being rapidly transformed by the | calm, honest, straightforward man like President 
influence of those who gather round him. The | Carnot at the head of affairs, and that they can 
admission of the laity has now become only a | distinguish between brass and gold. The Govern- 
question of time. The Rev. C. H. Kelly, who is | ment has certainly done its best to strengthen the 
in full sympathy with progress of all kinds, has | nation within and without. Peace has been kept 
been called to the President’s Chair and ap- | as far as possible with the priests, and the new 
pointed to the “ Book-room,” the great strong- | Army bill, while shortening the term of service, 
hold of official conservatism. A scheme for | has raised the strength of the troops by nearly 
establishing a Methodist Toynbee Hall in Rother- | 1,000,000 men—an appalling burden for any 
hithe has found ready support. The Standing | nation to bear. The great Exhibition, too, has 
Orders of the Conference were suspended to | helped to keep Paris absorbed in pleasure and 
memorialize the House of Lords in favour of the | business. It has stimulated trade by drawing 
Bill for the 1: evention of Cruelty to Children, | visitors, to be counted by the million. It has 
then under discussion. Wesleyanism is entering | flattered, and justly flattered, national pride. In 
on a new epoch. Germany the personality of the young Emperor 
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still stands out conspicuously. By his bearing 
and conduct during and after his visit to 
England, he has done his best to remove 
the impression of unfriendliness towards our 
people that previously existed. Hitherto he has 
not broken with any traditions ; the commanding 


influence of his chief minister is too powerful. 
But by his intervention in the miners’ strike he 
showed himself a man of genuine force, not 
inclined to stand upon dignity, and watchful in 
everything that concerns his subjects. Abroad, 
Italy has assumed a protectorate over Abyssinia ; 
at home, it has cemented its alliance with 
Germany. The career on which it has emb 

may be one of glory, but must be one 

long as it contains within its bord nDasaTres 
of men who are Catholics first anc ‘ lia) L, 
ready to move at the first sign fr t. Péte 4 
while the relations between the Papacy ape Be 
throne seem to become more erkhit ered y 
year. The South-East is still thas Sui. 
of Europe. King Milan, follow elie .2X- 
ample of Diocletian and Charles V.‘preater 
monarchs than himself, has abdicated. Servia 
is a seething cauldron. There is disorder 
in Crete and agitation in Greece : ei the elements, 
in fact, of a new and serivux tenvulsion: ‘Turn: 
ing westwards across the Atlantic, we find thé 
United States still growing in power. Fovr new 
states have been added to the’ Urtion ‘during the 
year, and Mr. Blaine, the new President's-Féreign 
Secretary, is evidently dreaming of a confedéracy 
—compared with which the present will seem puny 
and trifling—that shall embrace the whole of the 
two great American continents; but as yet it is 
a dream and nothing more. During the year one 
incident has occurred showing that the strongest 
European powers will not lightly seek occasion of 
quarrel with the United States. In Samoa there 
has been a conflict of interest between the two 
States. At first Germany seemed inclined to 
assert its claims by force. But finding that force 
would be met by force, and remembering with 
what tenacity and decision Americans can fight 
in case of need, Germany promptly backed out 
again, accepted a conference, and left its rivals 
in possession of the field. In the East we find 
Asia submitting with good grace to the inevitable 
law of change. Japan has received its first con- 
stitution, drawn after European models, while 
China is about to lay down its first railroad. In 
Africa, on the other hand, for the moment there 
is recoil. The Arab traders, alarmed at the 


progress of European influence, and foreseeing the | 


possible extinction of the hateful trade from which 
they draw their gains, have risen and have suc- 
ceeded in driving the intruders from great districts 
in Central Africa, in some places, as at Uganda, 
destroying the first beginnings of Christian civilisa- 
tion, though leaving the seed of Christian faith. 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., 


Vil. 

We can but touch briefly on the losses of the 
year. The death-roll contains but few really 
famous names, and none certainly more widely 
known throughout the world than that of John 
Bright, great as an orator, but nobler still as a 
man, who through the many ways of public life 
walked without a stain of dishonour, and amid 
the din of party-strife ever listened to the still 
small voice of Eternal Righteousness. Death has 
been busy among princes. In the course of a few 


short months the King of Holland, the King of 
Portugal, and the Crown Prince of Austria—the 
last under circumstances of tragic gloom ; sorrow 
no stranger in palaces. 


AN 


In our own Royal 
se, mercifully spared from other sorrows, no 
an quite fill the place left vacant by the 
ss of Cambridge, so deeply and so long be- 
loyed | by the Queen. The House of Lords has lost 
Lord Eversley, once famous as the Speaker of the 
Comfnons ; Lord Addington, a man of force and 
originality in financial affairs ; the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, who beneath a rough exterior hid the 
shrewdness and tact of a diplomatist ; and Lord 
| Mount-Temple, who concerned himself more with 
philanthropy than politics. Nor must we forget 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, who upheld the 
cause of the labouring poor in days when such 
advocacy entailed unmeasured hatred and abuse; 
the Duchess of Sutherland, the centre of many a 
good work; and Lady Holland, the last direct 
descendant of Fox, the champion of popular free- 
dom. The Army has lost Lord Lucan, the great 
Crimean general ; and Colonel Duncan, a brave 
soldier, a rising politician, and an untiring worker 
in philanthropic and religious enterprise. To the 
list we must add Sir R. Baggalay, the judge ; and 
Sir F. Pollock, once eminent at the Bar. London 
has lost Mr. Firth, the Vice-Chairman of its 
Council ; Liverpool, Sir J. A. Picton, one of its 
most patriotic citizens. Science can no longer 
point to Dr. Joule, as one of its most original, if 
not most famous discoverers; and among those 
who will write no more are Eliza Cook, the 
popular poetess of earlier days ; Wilkie Collins, 
the brilliant novelist ; the Rev. J. G. Wood, who 
taught the people the wonders of the natural 
world around them ; George Rawson, the hymn- 
writer; Laurence Oliphant, that strange genius 
in whom two natures ever seemed to blend; and 
Professor Kennedy, who, even in old age, seemed 
younger than the lads who sat at his‘feet. The 
| Churches have suffered their losses too. In 
Scotland we shall miss Dr. A. N. Somerville and 
Horatius Bonar; in England, Bishop Mack- 
arness, Canon Cook, and Professor Goadby. But 
besides all these there is one name which men 
will not soon let die—that of Father Damien, the 
Apostle of the Lepers, who gave his life for his 
sheep. 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 

ASSURANCE FUND 2,703,807 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES 2,535,642 
SURPLUS £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Effected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 138. 4d., have been paid:— 





Year of 


‘ Reversionary 
Valuation. 


Cash Bonus. Percentage. Bonte. Percentage. 





Fie AS & aie 


1877 
1882 


24 0 
28 10 


19 per cent. 
22 5s 


56 per cent. 
66» 





d. 
° 
° 
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1887 30 0 24 55 70 5s 
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THE ASSURANCE FUND (excluding £19,173 reserved for Annuities) on the 
gtst December, 1888, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding nearly 44 per cent. 
interest, is now upwards of 36 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14 
times the amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and \3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 41 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,938,310 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to 


£1,212,458 





INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years 
old and upwards which become Claims between any two 
Vaiuations, the amount distributed in this way during the last 
Quinquennium being £13,500. 
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79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 











PRINTERS: GC. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 














NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 34st December, 1890. 





North British 


and Mercantile 


“Est. 1809. INSURANCE COMPANY: 


eg ee hg Oe i Ss 


PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esa. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
by premiums uniform throughout life. The Company’s Compound Bonus 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years. }/SYsten! ee : —— the 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of (See other side) y 


payments. 
Endowment Assurance—a Goop INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to his 
heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended Policies in this class “‘ with Bonus,” for 
at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, the sum 
paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


AT THE LAST VALUATION 


(1885) the Life Assurance Reserves were strengthened by calculating for the 
future upon 3} per cent. interest, in place of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. A 
substantial sum was thus laid by for future security and profit; and although 
the Reserves made were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any 
previous occasion, the Cash Surplus sufficed to provide 


Bonus at a vate higher than any before declared. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint life 
and life of survivor. 

Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


The new business recently transacted has exceeded that of any other British Office. 


Prospectus of the Life Assurance or Annuity Branch sent on application. 


THE LIFE & ANNUITY FUNDS, OVER 4¢ MILLIONS STERLING, 


exceed those of any other British Fire and Life Office, and are not liable 
for the obligations of the Fire Department. 









































NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 31st December, 1890. 





NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Subscribed Capital £2;500,000. | Paid-up Capital £625,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Funps or tais Department exceed - £4,670,000 
Tue Recerpts of 1888 exceeded - - - 700,000 

















THE COMPOUND BONUS SYSTEM. 


The Company’s system of allocating Bonus on Bonus as well as on the 
original insurance, in doing justice to all, gives to the older Policies the full 
benefit. of longevity, and is considered 


especially attractive to good Lives insuring young. 
EXAMPLE :—Policy for £1000, effected in 1853. 


After the Division in 1875 the £1000 had whee by compound 
Bonuses of 25/- per cent. per annum to .. -- £1,319 16 0 
In 1880 Bonus at 27/6 per cent. per annum was , ‘declared, and 


upon £1,319 16 0 “4 - ie “ Ka ee 90 14 0 


Raising Insurance to .. 1,410 10 0 
In 1885 Bonus at 29/- per cent. per annum was declared, and 
upon £1,410 10 0 ie oa . ss a me 102 6 0 


Raising Insuranceto .. £1,512 16 0 











Should death occur before 31st December, 1890, a prospective Bonus of 
$15 2s. 6d. would also be paid in respect of each year’s premium received 
since 1885. 

The oldest Policies are now DOUBLED in amount by Bonus Additions. 


SOME OF THE COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policiesin most cases world-wide from outset. 


Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed 


Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Funps - . - - - . - - - £2,017,544 
Fire INcoME, 1888 - . . - - - - - 1,377,682 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad. at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 














Premiums calculated by half-years of age. 





The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosion 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 





CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C, EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 








December, 1889. 
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PURPOSES. 
VASELINE: bottles, in CARD-CAS 


t-lb. TINS, 2/-; in oa tub 
WHITE VASELINE (extra refined); 

CARD-CASES, 2 0z., 1/-; 5 02.-2 
f TINS, 2/-; 1-1b. TINS, 3/-; tubes 
er ATED VASELINE, bottk 
1-lb. TINS, 3/- 


Spe Arc 


infectant), 1/-, 2/-; TINS, 3 

i ARNICATED V i/- and 2 
AVASEL — OlL, in hos . BOTTLE: 
Hi VASE . CONFECTIONS (for T} 
if Puln nonary Complaints), in FAD 
I OX, 1/- 

I OIL PETROLE (for Injection: and A 


1-Ib. TIN, 1/6. 


— ~SS alana 


; 
WHITE VASELINE 


P. ‘Toilet Article, in « 
bottles, in CARD-CAS 
2/-; hat rdsome bottle 
1-Ib. TINS c 
) POMADE VASELINE 
in ( ARD-C ASES, 2 0z., 
VASELINE OIL { 
per bottle 
CLINE HAIR TONIC {a | 


t oa properties), bottle 


GOLD CREAM (for 


A 
sizes, in GLASS | 


> CAMPHOR ICE ( 
r ball), in FANCY’ 


4 6d. and 1 
VASELINE SUPERFINE. SOAP, 1 
} box of 3 tablets, 2/¢ 
WASELINE FAMILY SOAP} “°° 





@VASELINE TAR SOAP | oféta 


i No 


(Combination of Vas 
pel 


and Tar), 


" VETERINARY V vy ASE (LINE (for I Horses, ¢ 


Poas, ke. ), %-Ib. TINS, 1/ 
5-Ib. T INS, 
VASEL! NE BOOT PASTE {Waterpr 
* tin box, 6d. 

| YASELINE ANTI-CORROSIVE PAST 
r} Size, 6d. 
n YASELINE HARNESS PASTE, on 

HV ASEL ANE AXLE PASTE, one siz 

| “RILTRENE, ” @ very superio 


Machine Oil, 3¢. per bottle. 


FOR THE TOILET. 


Price List of the VASE INE’ Preparations, 
(CHESEBROUGH MANUFS CO., PROPRIETORS & SOLE MANUFAC TURERS) 


FOR MEDICAL & GENERAL | r= = Ey | VASELINE” 


c 


4d.; 2 o2., 6d.; 5 .0z., t/-; %-lb. TINS 


“CARBOLATED V. raph INE (Antiseptic 


} 
: 





end 
I " 


COSMETIQUE, in metal i 
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‘Jorn DLETON HARE, Esq., “_ Newingtor Vor Measurement: ¢ cworm or A <2" AND fires, *’ 
FOUNTAIN Joan Har 2TLEY, Esy. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School # .. .ww auaee sath n 
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| 84 . 
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Messrs. Hu JOVE! P London B j Is UNE QUAL. ED for, aN, (Free 
GING DIR RAND ACTUARY. |S! 3. STRENGTHENING, 
i} Fi MANA “Lt NG, DIRROTO! Esq., F.t FSS. ' ud BEAUTIFEING the HAit. 
| ASSISTAN r AC TYARY EREDERIC FIELD |  % Zt effect rr’ ats , 
q., FS. § and greyness, streng!hens the 
| SUB-MANAGER.—dbins Winkisson Farm Fhe Mbarara 
} Q Y prpaRT MA ‘ ey RIC {LSS te HAL 
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1) i REW as 3 tities ANY DESIRED FOLM 
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i Accumulated Fund on Sist January, 1889 , £1,236,4 i Bott cs 2s. 64. i 4s. 6d. — & 
| Claims and Bonuses paid under Company's | - $1,216,510 § ‘reefor 3d. extra. M. BEE TEAM & 80, Chemi 
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